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HERE may be people outside office-holding cireles who are dis- 
satisfied with the result of the elections, but we confess that thus 
far we have been unable to see or hear of them. As far as our obser- 
vation goes, everybody rejoices over the result, and believes it will 
do good. The nearest approach we have perceived to any sign of 
regret about it on the part of Republicans is a broad but silent grin. 
Tilden’s majority in this State reaches, it appears, the highest esti- 
mate—50,000, which makes clearer than ever the mistake of not 
having got Mr. Conkling to stump the State. Five speeches at 
10,000 votes a speech would have turned the tide, and given Dix the 
victory won by Tilden. Ten speeches at 5,000 votes a speech 
would have produced the same result ; and soon. How glad Mr. 
Boutwell must feel at having got under cover before this gale began 
to blow! If it had caught him “ moving the crops,” or “ easing 
the market,” how it would have rolled him over, mangled him, and 
scattered his ‘‘ reserve”! How sorry he must feel for poor Dawes 
and dear old Ben. Butler, who helped him into the Senate! The 
great drawback on what has happened—many will say the only one 
—is the defeat of General Dix, who was the best governor the State 
has had for many a day, but who unfortunately was overwhelmed 
by other people’s sins. It would be in good taste, to say the least, 
for the Democratic chiefs, even in their wildest rejoicing, to speak 
of him more respectfully. There is one sobering question, however, 
suggested by the elections, and that is, whether the election of a 
Democratic majority in the House of Representatives and the defeat 
of Butler does not constitute a violation of the Enforcement Act—or, 
in other words, a conspiracy to deprive the colored voter of “the 
equal protection of the laws”? It certainly looks very like it. The 
“ruling sentiment” in a majority of the Northern States may now 
be fairly considered likely to discourage the black man from voting 
the Republican ticket. Does not this call for Mr. Williams’s inter- 
ference? @ught he not to send troops into Massachusetts? If, as 
some of the Washington jurists seemed to think lately, Judge 
Ballard of Kentucky might be impeached, if not indicted, for charg- 
ing the grand jury that the Ku-klux Act was in part unconstitu- 
tional, it certainly seems as if a few thousand warrants might be 
properly executed, say, in the Essex District. 











There are, indeed, besides Dix’s defeat, some other matters for 
serious regret. The election of a Democratic legislature in Mis- 
souri probably loses Mr. Schurz his seat in the Senate, which will 
be a great misfortune both for Missouri and for the nation. Kew 
things the Democrats could do to inspire confidence in themselves 
and in their policy, and make the way easy for them in 1876, would 
be more effective than sending him back again. The sacrifice 
would be small, the gain great. The defeat of Mr. W. W. Phelps 
in New Jersey, though by only five votes, is a very great loss to the 
country. Nobody in the House had promised or accomplished 
more in the time than he did last year. He owes his defeat to his 
plucky and self-respecting course in voting against the Civil-Rights 
Bill, which gave the 600 negro votes in his county to the Democratic 
candidate, threw Mr. Phelps out, and left the Civil-Rights Bill ina 
worse position than ever. Among the more conspicuous compensa- 
tions for these misfortunes are the election of Mr. Payne, a hard- 
money Democrat of high character and attainments, in Ohio; of Pro- 
fessor Seelye in Massachusetts, perhaps the most remarkable and 
encouraging incident in the struggle; of Mr. A. S. Hewitt in this 
city; of General Kershaw in South Carolina; and the defeat of 
Butler, Ayer, Gooch, and Williams in Massachusetts, the imperil- 
ling of Senators Chandler and Carpenter, and the overthrow 
of Senators Morton, Logan, Tipton, Gilbert, and Brownlow. 





Nor must we fail to congratulate the Philadelphians on having 
taken the first step to rid themselves of their “ Ring” by defeating 
Col. Wm. B. Mann, the present Distriet-Attorney. For upwards of 
twenty years, with a short interval, this unscrupulous character has 
occupied the office as subordinate and as chief, and he has used it 
as Barnard and Cardozo used theirs, for the protection of the erimi- 
nal classes and of their political leaders in the city government. It 
seemed almost hopeless to attempt to dislodge him, and in fact he 
was beaten by only about a thousand votes; but 
the rear along with Tweed and Butler, and the reformers begin te 
take heart again. 


he now retires to 


3utler’s defeat has of course caused great rejoicing, not in Mas- 
sachusetts only, but among decent men everywhere, and has led to 
much reflection on the career of that person. The Evening Post of 
this city instituted the other day a not inapt comparison between 
him and James Fisk, jr., showing the striking resemblance of 
their characters and achievements; but it did injustice to Visk. 
Fisk attained eminence by his own unaided exertions, and by man- 
ful war with society, while Butler became the nuisance that he was 
down to Tuesday week by the strenuous and long-continued support 
of the Republican party of Massachusetts. It is perhaps ungeuer- 
ous to refer to this fact at this moment, but it is only by keeping it 
in mind that any useful lesson can be extracted from Butler's his- 
tory. The Republican party found him a middle-aged, disreput- 
able, pro-slavery criminal lawyer. Upon his offering to join the 
winning side, they put asuit of uniform on him, and tried to pass 
him off on the Government as a “ general,” and rejoiced over his ad-” 
ministration of New Orleans as if there was not a single honest gen- 
tleman in the United States army who could have been trusted to 
hold a conquered city with a stern hand, under the guns of a power- 
ful fleet and in command of a large garrison. After four years of 
ridiculous masquerading as a soldier he ‘came home, and they then 
dressed him up in black broadcloth, and gave out that he was a 
‘‘statesman,” and sent him to Washington as an important aid in 
Reconstructive legislation, where he almost immediately made him- 
self conspicuous as the champion of a scheme for defraud- 
ing the public creditor. He then turned philanthropist, and 
there was nothing more ludicrous during the seven years fol- 
lowing the war than to see him weeping with the Massachusetts 
Radicals over the wrongs of the colored man. Latterly, too, 
in order to connect his philanthropic with his military career, and 
account for his late-born affection for the colored man, he got up a 
story of his having been so moved in some hard-fought field, of 
which he concealed the name, by seeing a considerable number of 
dead colored soldiers lying within a certain superficial area, that he 
swore some oath, which he says he considers binding, that he would 
stand by the colored man through weal and woe; and, finding that 
this story was rather effective, he gradually increased the number 
of bodies, and diminished the size of the piece of ground on which 
they lay, until this year he had them piled up very high. The 
man’s whole career has been, in short, disgraceful to American 
civilization. 





In Massachusetts the State Legislature and the Governor’s Coun- 
cil turn out to be Republican, and so we have the State remaining 
Republican but at the same time giving its favorite party a terrible 
blow in the face by voting a Democrat into the most conspicuous 
local office, to say nothing about the Congressional districts—a re- 
sult rather noticeable as indicating the moral character of the 
‘‘tidal wave.” In Louisiana the process is now going on which we 
took the liberty of predicting a week or two since. Kellogg and his 
friends are considering the amount of fraud they can safely commit 
to give the State to the Republicans. The Conservatives claim an 
entire suceess, and the majority of the legislature on a joint ballot, 
and the Committee of Seventy have addressed a petition to the 
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President requesting him to withdraw the troops; poiuting out that 
the Returning Board is to meet on the 11th for the purpose of ean- 
vassing and compiling the votes ; that it will assemble in the State- 
house ; and that it seems extremely improper that the “important 
civil work with which that beard is charged should be executed in 
the midst of the bayonets of the Federal Government.” The Presi- 
dent, however, declines to withdraw the troops, on the ground that 
there is no sufficient evidence that the peace will be preserved in 
their absence, and perhaps also thinking the maxim cited by the 
commictee—inter arma silent leges—is intended as an insult. He 
is very sensitive on such points as these. In Pennsylvania the 
Democrats have carried the State, and gained some twelve Con- 
gressmen. In South Carolina the Reformers have been defeated, 
Chamberlain carrying the State by about 5,500 majority. Scott’s 
majority in 1870 was over 33,000, so that it does not seem as if 
Chamberlain had made a very good run. 


In Alabama the Conservatives have carried the State by a ma- 
jority of nearly 16,000. In 1872, the majority of the Republican 
candidate for Governor was 8,497, and Grant’s was 10,828. This 
result was generally expected, and as the Republicans in the Stafe 
did everything that was possible in the way of concession, by de- 
precating in their platform the Civil-Rights Bill agitation, the elec- 
tion is more likely than not to close for ever, so far as Alabama 
is concerned, the career of the Republican organization. Kansas 
is still numbered among the faithful States, the Republican majority 
being from ten to fifteen thousand. New Jersey, by going Demo- 
cratic, seems to have got at least a very good governor. Last week 
we fell into the arithmetical error of making the number of votes 
which have changed sides in New York since 1872 twice too large. 
In Massachusetts there is no doubt that both Butler’s and Ayer’s 
defeat was effected by the defection not only of many Republi- 
can voters, but even of Republican leaders, and General Grant now 
probably understands better. than be did a year ago how much 
meaning there may be in a very few words from men like Messrs. 
Gray and Forbes of Boston. A glance at a few Massachusetts statis- 
tics, given in round numbers, shows how independent was the vot- 
ing in that State. The legislature stands nearly two to one Repub- 
lican, and all the Republican State officers are elected, except the 
Governor; while, for Governor, Gaston has a majority of 7,000 over 
Talbot. In the two Boston districts, the Republican candidates for 
Congress had an aggregate majority of 3,200, while Gaston, for 
Governor, bad 6,300 majority. In the Sixth district, Butler is 1,000 
behind Thompson, while Talbot is 2,200 ahead of Gaston ; and Essex 
County, from which the Sixth district is taken, sends to the legisla- 
ture 28 Republicans and 2 Democrats. In the First district (Cape 
Cod and the Old Colony), Buftinton has 4,400 majority for Congress, 
while Talbot has only 900 majority. In the Second district, Peirce 
(Republican) has 3,000 majority for Congress, while Gaston has 
3,000 majority for Governor. In the Fifth district, Banks has 6,000 
majority, while Gaston has ‘about 900 majority. The old town of 
Concord, in which the Democratic party is small, gave Tarbox 
(Democrat) 289 to Ayer (Republican) 13; and Amherst gave Seelye 
452 and Stevens (Regular Republican) 62. The Tenth district 
votes—Seclye 7,804, Stevens (Regular Republican) 7,264, and Hill 
(Democrat) 2,782, while for Governor it gives Gaston (Democrat) 
a majority of 400. 





The World, in discussing the results of the election, sets down 
as follows the facts of which the practical Democratic politician 
will have to take notice as the “‘ metes and bounds” of the victory. 
The President retains His veto power, and the Senate remains Re- 
publican certainly till Mareh, 1877. No strictly Democratic legisla- 
tion can be carried through till after that date. Secondly, until the 

th of March, 1875, when the Forty-third Congress ceases to exist, 
the Republican majority remains intact, and with the President may 
do whatever it pleases. This fact is the explanation, no doubt, of 


the startling despatch recently sent over the wires to the effect that 
the Republican leaders’ plan of’a winter's campaign was, first, the 
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passage of astringent civil-rights bill; and, second, the adoption of 
a rigid and inflexible reform of the civil service, which will maintain 
the Republican subordinates in office for life. This joke, if it is a 
joke—for we confess to being often unable to discriminate between 
the serious and the comic in political matters—serves to show what 
the Republicans might do; what they will actually do is another 
matter. From this prolongation of complete Republican power, and 
this further perpetuation for two years of a Republican veto on 
Democratic power, the World deduces the inference that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the Democratic victory will be abused ; that 
“ aflirmative legislation tending to fiscal reform” will not probably 
be reached till 1877; that no great changes in the tariff need be 
looked for, nor contraction ; but that we may fairly expect usurpa- 
tion and misrule at the South to be stopped, and that the short ses- 
sion this winter is likely to be dangerous in two ways—first, from 
jobs and corruption; second, from legislation in the direction of 
internal improvements and inflation, contrived by the Republican 
politicians for the purpose of helping them defeat the Democrats in 
the election of 1876. We may observe, by the way, that the new 
Congress does not meet till next December, the act of January 
22, 1867, providing for a meeting on the 4th of March, having been 
repealed. The effect of the elections on the next Congress is 
to give the Democrats a very large majority, now estimated all 
the way from 35 to 75. 





During the past campaign the Republicans made a great deal of 
what they described as something very like a Ku-klux outrage 
perpetrated by Judge Ballard in the United States Circuit Court 
in Kentucky. This outrage consisted in the charge to a grand jury, 
directing them in what cases they might find indictments against 
intimidators of the negro, and in what cases they might not, and 
this was represented an outrageous act for any United States judge 
to.commit, especially when he had not been asked to say anything 
on the subject, but directed the grand jury of his own motion. 
This, like a good deal of current Attorney-General’s law, was in- 
correct ; but it is amusing to find that even the facts on which the 
denunciation of Judge Ballard was founded were wrong also. We 
have a copy of his charge before us, from which it appears that the 
jury addressed a series of questions to him with regard to Ku-klux, 
which he was obliged to answer. For answering them as any 
respectable judge would, according to his view of the law; he was for 
several weeks held up to public execration as a malefactor and a 
“rebel,” and possibly a Ku-klux disguised in judicial robes. 





The case of Mr. Isaac H. Bailey, one of the defeated Republican 
candidates for Congress from this city, deserves a word of mention. 
Mr. Bailey is a respectable merchant, and in many ways a useful 
man, but rather fond of being “ inside politics,” and proud of being 
hand-and-glove with the Custom-house managers. Moreover, having 
a considerable flow of Custom-house English, he sent occasional letters 
to a Portland paper, giving an account of what was going on in New 
York. One of these, written in February of this year in the middle 
of the moiety discussion, proved his political ruin ; for in it he stoutly 
defended the moiety-men and_ informers, severely castigated under 
a thin disguise the Tribune as a “ savagely virtuous liberal organ,” 
and the Nation as a ‘‘neutral hebdomadal” “ with whom dyspepsia 
was a synonym for virtue,” for having assailed the moiety system, 
and he then brazenly insinuated that the Dodges, who had just paid 
a large sum to the Custom-house, must ‘‘ have had very cogent rea- 
sons for declining to meet the issue before the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” The Tribune dug the letter out somehow a few 
days before the election and republished it, and of course, in 
the present condition of public opinion about the moiety-men, it 
promised to prove fatal to Mr. Bailey at the polls. To avert his 
doom, he then was craven enough to allow Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz to 
come forward in the Evening Post and declare that, after having 
written this letter, in which he abused the newspapers so roundly 
for their ignorance and falsehood about the Custom-house, he had 
made further enquiries, and found out that his Custom-house pro- 
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tégés were really bad men, and that he was mistaken about them, 
and that then he had worked hard for the reform. 
ever, too thin to save him. He ran heavily behind his ticket, peo- 


ple naturally concluding that an active business man or newspaper | 


correspondent who did not in February, 12874, know that there was 
anything wrong about Jayne and the other moiety-men, and thought 
Mr. William E. Dodge and his partners capable of petty fraud, was 
too simple-minded to be sent to Congress in these days. He ought 


which a penalty of millions could be levied for a fraud of five dol- 
lars, and which placed merchants like Mr. Dodge at the mercy of any 
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| State of great excitement, and a discussion raged over it for 


| were torn by conflicting emotions in the matter, because, while the 


| and Marshal MacMahon did a very sensible thing the other day 
This was, how- | 
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in 
withdrawing it. Thereupon the French publie was thrown into a 

several 
weeks as the “ Orénoque incident,” in which the weaknesses of all the 
French political parties came out pretty clearly. 


The Republicar 


| were glad to have the old relations with the Papacy broken up, they 
| did not like to have France retreat from a position which had 2 plea- 
to have presumed that a system was bad and liable to abuse under | 


| 


of their clerks who chose to steal or falsify their papers, and enabled | 


scamps like Jayne to make in five years as detectives a fortune 
such as not one honest person in a hundred thousand can make 
by a lifetime of honest industry in trade or manufacture, law 
or medicine or teaching; and this presumption ought to have put 
him on the enquiry before he took the subject up in his Portland 
letter. 





The fate of the Constitutional Amendments in this State is still 
in a little doubt, but the general belief is that they have been all 
adopted. The legality of the mode of their submission is, however, 
unfortunately still open to question, and is now before the Supreme 
Court—the point being whether alterations made by either of the 
two legislatures which have to approve of amendments before their 
submission to the popular vote, work a failure in the process pre- 
scribed by the existing constitution. Let us hope not; because it 
cannot be borne in mind too rigidly that if it be established that 
trifling changes by the legislature can make an amendment unsub- 
mittable, the class of men who now make laws at Albany are not 
likely ever to allow any change to be made which promises to re- 
move abuses in which they have an interest. We commented 
a fortnight ago on the dead silence observed about the 
pending amendments by the conventions of both parties. The 
Tammany politicians in this city did not, however, confine them- 
selves to silence; they issued ballots on which nine of the twelve 
amendments were cancelled. They allowed nothing to stand except 
the section prohibiting private legislation, and otherwise reforming 
legislative procedure—a very important one certainly ; that dealing 
with the canals and the sinking fund; and that fixing the time at 
which adopted amendments take effect. They cancelled the pro- 
visions framed against bribery ; those redistricting the State; those 
increasing the Governor’s and Lieutenant-Governor’s terms and in- 
creasing their salaries; those relating to corporations, local liabili- 
ties, and appropriations, State appropriations, salaries of State 
officials, the oath of office, and the punishment of official corruption. 
The most noteworthy thing in this too is that these ballots were 
prepared and served out, and they were the only ones emanating 
from this quarter, without one word of public discussion. In fact, 
no such barefacedly blind voting was ever exacted of “ the people,” 
even in France. 





The elections in France, which oceur every now and then to fill 
vacancies in the Assembly, continue to turn slightly in favor of the 
Republicans. There has been one stand-up fight between the 
Bonapartists, in Corsica, where Prince Napoleon, as the representa- 
tive of the Bonapartist democracy, contested the district for a place 
in the Council-General with Prince Charles Bonaparte (we presume 
of the Italian branch) as the representative of the Prince Imperial, 
who sent out his secretary to take part in the canvass and make the 
people acquainted with his “ pensées.” Prince Charles carried the 
day, but the contest had many of the features of a family quarrel. 
The most noticeable thing in French politics, however, is the increas- 
ing tendency to triviality. The Government has kept a man-of-war 
at Civita Vecchia since 1870, with the view of affording the Pope a 
refuge in case the dry land was made too hot for him. The keeping 
of the ship there since Italy passed wholly into the hands of the 
Italians has of course been an impertinence as far as the Italian Gov- 
ernment was concerned, and a mere empty compliment to the Pope, 





sant look of defiance to somebody ; and the Legitimists were furious 


| that the Holy Father should have been left without Freneh protec 


tion. All parties have, however, been quieted by the assurance 
that he can have any number of frigates sent him from Toulon 
whenever he wants to leave Italy. The Spanish note is undergoing 
rigorous examination, and its charges are to be met seriatim, but 
there is talk of the removal of two of the prefeets on the frontier 
who are accused of Carlist sympathies. ‘The direct taxes for the 
past year have exceeded the estimates, but the indireet have fallen 


short—a sign not unhealthy, as it probably means increase of 
economy, without any diminution in ability to bear burdens. 
The elections to the Italian Parliament oeeurred on Tuesday 


last, and the Ministry went to the country, if the small electoral 
body in Italy can fairly claim that name, under the most favorable 
auspices. It recently received an important accession of 
in the appointment of Signor Bonghi, of Milan, as Minister of Public 
Instruction. The news of the result comes in slowly by telegra 
but the ministers are reported all elected, and two hundred and thir- 
teen Moderate and eighty Opposition deputies. 
however necessary in two hundred districts, under the verv incon- 
venient rule, which the Italians have borrowed from the Freneh, 
making a majority of all votes cast necessary toa choice. Every- 
thing looks serene enough in Italian polities except the deticit in 
the revenue, which is not a trifling matter, and the condition of the 
southern provinces and Sicily, in which organized brigandage and 
assassinations have brought society to the verge of dissolution. The 
most curious difficulty of this latter problem is, that while all com- 
petent observers admit that capital punishment inflicted remorse 

lessly and surely on notorious and contirmed murderers is essential 
to real reform, such is the horror of the Italian publie for judi- 
cial executions that the Government does not dare to inflict the 
penalty, and the jails are full of jolly robbers and assassins, who 
have killed from one to twenty persons. Great tenderness for the 
lives of criminals is, however, a by no means infrequent accompani- 
ment of great disregard of the lives of decent people; indeed, they 
might almost be said to go generally together. The opponents of 
capital punishment for murder seem to forget that their system was 
tried very fully by the barbarians who overthrew the Roman Em- 
pire, who allowed a man to “settle” for a murder by a fixed pecu- 
niary payment. For the effect of this in softening manners and 
inspiring respect for human life, see Gregory of Tours. 
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Germany is still occupied with the Arnim difficulty, on which 
there is, however, no new light, nor will there be any probably until 
after the trial in court. The Ultramontane and foreign press is 
greatly scandalized that a man of Count Arnim’s official and 
social rank should be treated with this extreme harshness, and 
thrust into jail like a felon, even if he has been guilty of a violation 
of official duty ; to which the Government papers reply that it has 
been the Prussian practice for a century to punish breaches of dis- 
cipline even more severely among the highest class of officials than 
among any of the others, and to let none escape. In other words, 
there is no favor shown to German Schencks, Richardsons, Shep 
herds, Caseys, and the like. When they are accused of gross 
offences, they are not treated as comrades ‘‘ under fire,” and either 
kept in office in defiance of decency or furnished with other snug 
berths when forced to retire. The “effete despot” at Berlin is, 
in other words, a true republican. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
i Democrats have achiever 
1 


nitted; but it must also be 


la great victory. This must be ad- 
admitted that it is in no way due 
to themselves. ‘The Republican party has been overthrown be- 
cause it was bad and corrupt, and not because there stood ready to 
take its place another organization possessing superior claims to 
public confidence. This has to be remembered by everybody who 
wishes to judge the political situation aright, and by none more 
carefully than by the De mocrats themselves. We are glad to see 
that most of their leading men do seem to bear this in mind, and do 
seem fully conscious that the party has still to make a reputation in 
order to get the government of the country entirely into its hands. 
Their speeches at the rejoicing at the Manhattan Club the other 
night were, for the most part, sober and thoughtful, and recognized 
the share which patriotic Republicans had in giving them the recent 
triumph and must have in giving them a new lease of power. They 
will have in December, 1275, a majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives. This, as one of the speakers at the Manhattan Club re- 
marked, will give them the control of the appropriations, and give 
them unlimited power of investigation; but it will not give them 
the complete power of legislation. The public will therefore have 
to judge them rather by what they attempt than by what they 
achieve—that is, by their speeches, and resolutions, and reports, 


rather than by the acts they pass, for the acts must have the con- | 


currence of the President and Senate. If the speeches are wild 
and violent, full of reactionary threats with regard to the South and 
dishonest threats with regard to the currency and the public creditor ; 
if the resolutions are visionary or alarming, and the investigations 
are factious or malignant or frivolous, or the voting on the appropria- 
tions shows a tendency to disorder or extravagance, the Republican 
party will be once more vigorous and united in 1876, and all hope of 
a Democratic restoration isZat an end. 

If, on the contrary, the majority in the House shows itself well- 
disciplined and self-restrained ; if it brings its ablest men to the front 
and allows them to speak for it; if its talk and action are sober and 
reassuring and conservative and sound touching the finances and 
the South and the proper limits of Federal authority, it is hard to 
see what is to prevent the party from seating its candidate in the 
White House at the next election. For it must not be forgotten that 
the Republican party has for the present lost its chance of recovery. 
There is now no time left for repentance. ‘‘ Reform withia the party 


lines ” is no longer possible, because it cannot be carried out in one | 


session by a discredited majority in a moribund Congress. Nearly 
all the Republican chiefs will stand before the country this winter 
in the position of convicted culprits, whose efforts to amend will 
only excite contempt and amusement. If the party is to be rein- 
stated in popular confidence any time within five or ten years, it 
must be through the instrumentality of Democratic follies and short- 
comings. 

Now, in judging the Democrats, we are willing to make all possible 
allowances for them, but we trust that men like Messrs. Tilden and 
Thurman and Bayard see what and how great these allowances have 
to be, and how heavy is the task before them. For instance, we do 
not think it quite fair to condemn them irretrievably for what 
passes in the Democratic ranks in this city, as the Republican press 
usually does. Undoubtedly, the alliance of its chiefs with men like 
Morrissey and O’Brien, and the appearance of men like “‘ Jimmy ” 
Hayes on its tickets, are great scandals; but they are inevitable 
scandals as long as the voting population of New York remains what 
itis. John Kelly had to take Hayes in order to prevent his whole 
organization from going to pieces, and probably took him after get- 
ting rid of half-a-dozen others just as bad. Any party which gets 
the vote of this city must do these things. Our esteemed friends, 
Murphy, Bliss, and Davenport, would do exactly these things if they 
could gain anything by them. In fact, they had all but agreed to 
nominate “ Jimmy ” O’Brien for the mayoralty in 1872, and the dif- 
ference between O’Brien and Hayes is one not visible to human eye. 
“The people ” in New York, in short, is largely led by criminals and 
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| tion, he makes too heavy a demand on our faith. 
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nie. ory any y political party to which it gives its support must 
give the criminals and rougbs a share of the patronage. Weare not 
defending this. We are merely showing that the Democratic party 
is no worse in this respect than the Republican. Probably no men 
are more amused by the indignation of Republican moralists over 
Democratic laxity in this city than Murphy and Bliss. 

But then, when Mr. Tilden or any one else pretends that the 
Democratic party is in possession of a great stcre of traditions and 
principles which it will now bring into play and use for our salva- 
The fact is that 
the war has left the Democratic party no better off in this respect 
than the Republican ; indeed, one may say, it has left it worse off. 
The great Democratic chiefs of bygore days, from Jefferson down, 
whose names the party orators nowadays are so fond of citing, were 
the authors and promoters of the very things which are now univer- 
sally recognized as most dangerous to free government on this conti- 
nent—(1) the removability at pleasure of the civil servants of the 
Federal Government, or, in other words, the system which makes the 
Administration so formidable at elections and makes Mr. Tilden afraid 
that General Grant may re-elect himself or name his successor ; (2 
the multiplication of elective State offices, which has degraded the 
judiciary and converted politics into a trade or mystery which nobody 
can understand or follow without giving his whole time to it—thus 
depriving the industrious and self-respecting classes of their legiti- 
mate political influence ; (3) the loss in the popular mind of the 
sense of necessary connection between the suffrage and intelligence, 
and the growth of a belief in the mystic virtue of the ballot by 
whomsoever cast, which were the most powerful promoters of the 
experiment of negro suffrage at the South, so much deplored by Mr. 
Tilden and his friends. It is through these things mainly that the 
Democratic party has made its influence on the political system of 
the country felt. They constituted the principal features in its gos- 
pel down to the outbreak of the war, and they are now recognized 
as the principal causes of existing difficulties. In which of its 
archives or traditions the Democratic party can find an antidote for 
them, it would be hard to say. 

There were two other articles, nevertheless, in the Democratic 
creed, the yalue of which time has clearly proved—free-trade and 
hard-money. These, however, the party has of late years thrown 
into the background or repudiated. About free-trade its platforms 
and speeches have of late years shown little sign of care or atten- 
tion, and a large proportion of its members are frantic supporters 
of paper-money in conjunction with and as part of a scheme for a 
disgraceful fraud on the public creditor. For this, however, as for 
some other follies and aberrations, we are not disposed to be very 
hard upon it. The Republican party is on this point no better, 
and fot both an adequate excuse was furnished by Mr. Tilden when 
he spoke of the curiously defective political training of the genera- 
tion which has come on the stage of affairs during the last twenty 
years. Political education is received and political habits formed in 
a free country, not in schools or colleges, but in the daily discussions 
of the press and the platform; and the range of these discussions 
eould hardly have been narrower than it has been since 1854. 
Most men in the United States under forty-five have practical ac- 
quaintance with only two political subjects: the evils of negro slavery, 
and the relations of the Constitution to negro slavery ; and these were 
presented under circumstances of such tremendous interest, that 
a great mass of the population came to regard them as almost the 
only problems of government worth attention, and a man’s opinion 
on them as final tests of his morality and sagacity. The effect of 
this on the Democratic party has been as marked as its effect 
on the Republican party. The Democratic “ statesman” of the last 
quarter of a century has been a man who thought we should not 
concern ourselves about Southern “ niggers,” and could give vari- 
ous worthy reasons, constitutional, theological, and craniological, 
why we should not. The Republican statesman, on the other hand, 
has been a man who burned with interest in “ the colored man,” 
and was willing to make any sacrifice for his elevation and protec- 
tion. Both statesmen have been about equally ignorant or indiffer- 
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ent with regard to most ether matters of national concern. On the | 


Republican side, the result has been the elevation into the rank of 
political guides and prophets of a large number of persons with 
comically slender political equipment. In fact, almost anybody 
who, between 1850 and 1860, made speeches showing that black 
men ought not to be enslaved, has since 1860 held himself compe- 
tent to take charge of the Treasury, revise the tariff, draw up 
a code of laws, command the army or navy, or rule a conquered 
province. The ‘Democrats have been saved from these displays 
of folly by their powerlessness; but interest in the higher and 
more complex questions of government, in commerce, taxation, 
jurisprudence, the distribution of powers and modes of appoint- 
ment, prisons, schools, public health, has well-nigh died out among 
them. No Republican quack has indulged in any piece of folly with- 
out finding a Democrat to back him or emulate him, and many of the 
absurdities hatched in the brains of old anti-slavery agitators have 
found a ready acceptance in Democratic circles. Does the election 
which has just occurred indicate that we have reached the end of this 
perhaps necessary suppression of the higher political intelligence, and 
that we are now to witness a renewal between parties of the old 
rivalry in the art of uniting liberty with order and progress? Let 
us hope that it does. 


“THE LIGHT OF SUBSEQUENT EVENTS.” 


HE Republican papers have since the election furnished excel- 

lent reading. We doubt if so much sound and elevated polities and 
pure morality was ever before found in so small a space. The flood 
of light that seems to have been let in on them about the Presi- 
dent, about Casey, about Butler, about Dawes, and about “ out- 
rages,” is something very remarkable. One thinks that the friend 
and companion of “‘ Boss” Shepherd need not have been so careful 
of his ‘ dignity” as to refuse to repudiate third-term aspirations. 
Another admits that Casey might very well have been dismissed 
when he used the United States revenue-cutter to hide members of 
a State legislature from the sergeant-at-arms. Another declares 
that he now sees that it was a great mistake to make Mr. Williams 
Attorney-General, and a greater still to nominate him for the 
greatest judicial office in the world. Another wishes the Federal 
patronage of the great State of Massachusetts had not been handed 
over to Ben Butler. Another still wishes somebody had not lied so 
consumedly about Southern “outrages.” If “our foresight,” as 
Henry Ward Leecher says, ‘ were only equal to our hindsight,” 
what a well-managed world it would be! 

It ought notito be forgotten, and we at least owe it to ourselves to 
recall it, that all the evil tendencies in the Administration and in the 
party in power which have brought about the recent disasters, 
were as plain to be seen in 1872 as they are to-day. The grosser 
faults since committed—the surrender of the Treasury to Richard- 
son; the renomination of “Boss” Shepherd; the delivery of the 
South to Williams; the shameful treatment of the currency ques- 
tion ; and the transfer of the State of Massachusetts to Ben. Butler, 
all flowed naturally from a state of things which was fully estab- 
lished before Grant’s renomination. Vigorous criticism from the 
party press, and from prominent Republicans throughout the 
country, might then have checked these evil tendencies and pre- 
vented the recent catastrophe, but it was not attempted. In fact, 
the idea of the friends of the Administration seemed to be that there 
was no need to enter on a new policy until it became evident that 
the people would not stand the old one any longer, and they relied 
on the popular dread of the Democratic party to induce the people to 
stand it indefinitely. The taunt hurled at those who, at the outset, 
advocated the Cincinnati movement, was not that the charges they 
made were not well founded, but that they were mistaken in sup- 
posing that the public was troubled by them ; and the plan adopted 
for preventing the public from becoming troubled by them was 
to make all reforms “inside the party lines,” or, in other words, 
convert the party intoachureh. The reforms “inside the party 
lines” afterwards attempted, consisted in the removal of some shock - 
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ing abuses created by the party itself, which had roused dange- 
rous public indignation. For reform for its own sake none of the 
chiefs exhibited the slightest inclination. This “chureh” theory, 
which Mr. Henry Wilson, who is now telling the reporters that he 
foresaw all that has happened, defended against us in the Independent, 
has lasted just twoyears. Mr. Conkling’s great Republican majority 
of 50,000 in this State in 1872 has been converted into a Democratic 
majority of 50,000. We owe it to ourselves, we repeat, to reeall 
these things, because our reiterated comments on them have brought 
on us in many quarters the reproach of eensoriousness and croak 

ing. One paper—the Baltimore American—wonders how we can 
preach the value of hopefulness in trade and finance when we have 
been saying so little to encourage it in polities. Our answer is, that 
in trade and finance people manage their own business in their own 
way, while in politics they commit it to a professional class, whe 
have the strongest interest in persuading them that things are 
going well no matter how they are going. Moreover, in trade and 
finance hopefulness is sobered and kept within reasonable bounds 
by arithmetic. Every man has in his own experience or in his own 
account-books the data by which to gauge and test his expecta- 
tions. Every man.knows, too, in his own heart, what the econdi- 
tions of success are. 

In politics, on the other hand, we have created a body of 
persons who are interested in deceiving us, and who actually 
make our gullibility the measure of our patrietism. Rational 
hopefulness, whether in business or politics or war, is based on the 
assumption that all reasonable precautions to prevent failure have 
been taken. In polities, we have to assume, before we begin to 
rub our hands and chuckle, that the best men we can get are in charge 
of our affairs; that our own experience and that of other nations is 
used in legislation and administration ; that public opinion supports 
the government under healthy and legitimate intiuences; just as, in 
war, we look for victory when the ranks are full, the treops well- 
fed and well-disciplined and well-handled. What our Washington 
leaders and their adherents in the press are always trying to 
spread, and what we are always trying to combat, is the notion that 
“all will come out right in the end,” through some invisible and 
mysterious and entirely unmerited protection extended to the party 
in power by Providence. They, in fact, would address an army 
somewhat in this fashion : 

‘‘Soldiers! there are sour and ill-visaged persons among us 
who try to discourage you by pretending that you ought to be 
drilled, and have experienced officers, and a good general and 
commissariat; they make a great parade of fusty military his- 
tories and works on what they call strategy, and show you how 
this general was defeated because his troops were raw, and that 
one because he allowed himself to be surprised, and the other one 
because he let his flank be turned. But there is one thing they 
forget to point out to you, soldiers, and that is, that all these dread- 
ful things which they have to relate occurred in the Old World 
among the armies of despotic monarchs. Strategy Was, in facet, first 
invented, and so was drill, and so was discipline, by nations which 
have long since passed into well-deserved decay. Greece and 
Rome had disciplined armies, as they are called, and great generals, 
? Germany and France 


and where are Greece and Rome now? 
and England have them to-day, and where are Germany 
and France and England going to? 
the citizens of a republic need discipline, or that a republican 
army has to have a flank, or a rear, or any other monarehical con- 
trivance ? No, soldiers, our army is all front ; and the day will come 
when our plan of baving nothing but a front in the army will 
spread over the whole earth. In a republic, and on this virgin 
soil, only one thing is required of a soldier, and that is that his 
heart should be in the right place. This, believe us, is the greas 
condition of success. Love your neighbor as yourself, and help the 
poor and lowly, and you may dispense with the costly and vexatious 
apparatus of sentinels, and outposts, and rear-guards. You may 
dispense, too, with that cumbrous humbug, a commander-in-chief, 
with his train of minions ealled a staff, and that still more nefarious 
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humbug, the quartermaster-general. Weare going to make an art of | 
war of our own, which will be free from the inconveniences and suf- 
ferings of the system by which kings carry on their dreadful game, 
under which the humblest soldier will be able to enjoy bis natural 
rest, and to march and fight at convenient hours and in fine wea- 
ther, and under which the common-schools will turn out as many 
generals as we need, and save us from those nurseries of olizarchy, 
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mnilitary colleges. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 

- is announced that Miss Cushman has taken a final leave of the stage, 

aud the ceremonies with which her very successful engagement closed 

on Saturday evening last were of sueh a pronounced, not to say imposing, 

character that, having her consent, they must be regarded as her theatrical 

Hereafter she takes her place among the eminent histrionic 
artists whose fame lives in tradition. - 

Charlotte Cushman has for many years enjoyed the almost solitary dis- 

tinction of being an actress who, born and bred in America, and attaining 
here the maturity of her powers and the height of her reputation, took in 
Europe, and held without dispute, a position not inferior to that which she 
had attained at home. She is in fact the only histrionic artist of traly Ame- 
rican birth and breeding who has acquired European distinction in the higher 
walks of the drama. And this among other things is remarkable about her : 
that not only is she American, but she comes from that part of America and 
from out those people in America to which even we ourselves do not look 
for the production of histrionie genius. Miss Cushman is a Yankee of the 
old Puritan stock, and was born not only in Massachusetts but in that city 
around whose pivotal virtues the universe revolves. It was surely nota little 
astonishing that a great tragic and melodramatic actress should come out of 
Boston. Her artistic life began there, although the greater part of it has 
been passed in that iniquitous atmosphere and under those dissipating influ- 
ences which cause the true Bostonian to shudder when he thinks of New 
Yerk. Here, however, she labored, and here she learned ; and here she rose 
gradually to that eminence from which she has stepped with dignity amid 
the acclamations of a public who delight to do her honor. 

Miss Cushman’s artistic life has been one of severe discipline and was, in 
its earlier years, one of sore trial ; and among her claims to the respect which 
is universally awarded her, not the least are steadivess of purpose and patient 
endurance joined to high and honerable ambition, She has known the bit- 
terness of failure; she more than once suffered the anguish of seeing her 
hopes not only disappointed but crashed. But although cast down, she was 
not destroyed; and after the “blanket of the dark” fell upon her youthful 
aspirations, she gathered her energies together and set herself with unabated 
purpose and unflagging resolution to the painful toil with which she worked 
out single-handed her own great triumph. She appeared first as a singer, 
and a great success was expected for her; but her voice failed, and her ope_ 
ratic career ended almost before it had been well begun. Nothing daunted, 
she went again upon the stage in the drama pure and simple ; and stepping at 
onee into the higher walks of the profession, and making the mistake so com- 
mon with young and enthusiastic aspirants to histrionie honors, she under- 
took the leading parts in tragedy betore her knowledge of her art fitted her 
to portray them or her experience of life to understand them. She has just 
played Lady Macbeth, which is one of the parts in which she has won the 
world’s applause. But more than thirty years ago she played Lady Mac- 
beth at the Bowery Theatre under the management of Thomas Hamblin. 
She failed—how could she then do otherwise ?—and after a brief straggle 
with parts of like grade she had the rare good sense to see her own deficien- 
cies and to submit herself to the only discipline by which they could be 
remedied. Taking an engagement as a stock actress at the old Park Theatre. 
she remained there for years, playing minor parts, walking-ladies, pages— 
doing, in fact, whatever the manager called upon her to do, carning her 
bread by steady work and learning the rudiments of her profession. The 
middle-aged men of the day have seen in their boyhood the great Charlotte 
Cushmen, after her two failures, occupying a place among the undistin- 
guished crowd of satellites that revolved around the great actors of the 
past generation. But while she worked she also studied, and she was in a 


good school. 


apotheosis. 


The old Park Theatre, which stood in Park Row just opposite where 
is now the lower end of the new Post-oflice, was then the fashionable theatre 
of the town. Its compavy was composed almost entirely of thoroughly- 
trained actors of English birth; and there appeared, as a matter of course, 
all the great actors who came from Europe in search of American dollars. 
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of art the possession of which, except in the case of great original genius, 
comes only through example and tradition ; studying at the same time at 
home, giving to the rich soil of her natural intelligence all the culture that 
comes from the constant influences of literature and art ; and the result was 
the accomplished Charlotte Cashman who, with fame and fortune, has just 
retired from the profession of which for years she has been the acknowledged 
and honored head. 

The part in which she first produced a great impression upon the public 
was as unlike as possible to that in which, in her salad days, she had hoped 
to take success by storm. It was Nancy Sykes. It was not in one of 
Shakspere’s tragedies but in a dramatization of Dickens's ‘Oliver Twist’ 
that she found that she had not mistaken her vocation, and that she had by 
natural gifts and painfully-acquired art the power of delighting and thrilling 
an audience. And although she has done higher things, she has done little 
better, nothing which those who have been familiar with all her performances 
will remember more vividly, than her impersonation of that deyoted woman, 
noble in heart, although a lowly castaway, and grand in her humble ruin— 
the oniy one of Dickens’s creations which has a true touch of tragic pathos. 
No impersonation more complete, no performance sadder or more terrible, 
has been seen upon the stage for a generation. Since then she has known 
little as an actress but prosperity. Success always waits upon the success- 
ful, particularly upon those who advance step by step along the path of 
thorough discipline. She bas played, like all actors, many parts, and among 
them Romeo, her lovely sister Susan playing Juliet-—a performance in which 
the one was so ardently masculine and the other so tenderly feminine as to 
give Sidney Smith the opportunity of saying that when the engagement was 
over the least Charlotte could do was to marry her sister. But of later years 
she has limited the range of her performances, and has confined herself chiefly 
to three parts, Queen Katherine, Lady Macbeth, and Meg Merrilies, in which 
she stood confessed without a living rival. 

In seeking the elements of Miss Cushman’s power, we find them in arare 
and highly cultivated intelligence and in thorough training. Without some 
of the qualifications which are regarded as almost essential to a great actress, 
she has attained a fame and a popularity greater in degree aud higher in 
quality than has fallen to the lot of any but a few of the most celebrated 
women who have adorned the stage. This she has done by mental superi- 
ority and hard study. A more purely intellectual success than hers was 
never achieved. She had naturally not even any remarkable powers of voice ; 
her tones were not rich or sweet; avd she lacked those delicate inflections 
which give to feminine speech its grace and tenderness. She struggled with 
her own voice like Demosthenes with his, and, like Demosthenes, she con- 
quered. In all her great parts there was not a seitence, not a word, hardly 
a syllable, which she did not school herself to deliver with just the meaning, 
just the delieate weight and proportion of significance, which she had awarded 
to it in her careful ponderings. She was one of the very few actresses, 
actors—yes, one of the very few human beings—who could read a passage of 
Shakspere and make all who heard her feel that she, and they, knew just 
what Shakspere meant. And she had withal that first qualification and 
absolute condition of a great success in anything—a clear and fixed percep- 
tion of what she meant todo. Her understanding of a character, her pur- 
pose in any scene or in any speech, was never left uncertain. Her concep- 
tions were clear and always grand and strongly marked in outline. She 
will live in the memories of those who have had the good-fortune to see her 
impersonations, intellectually as well as physically imposing. 

We have been led to speak of her as if she were in the past, and for us and 
for the world at large to-day she is so. May it be long ere we say of Char- 
lotte Cushman, the woman, vixit ; but even now of Charlotte Cushman, the 
actress, we must say fui She is no more to sweep away, a proud and in- 
jured queen, from the court where king and cardinals have summoned her to 
assist at her own deposition; no more to lure Dunean to his death and drive 
Macbeth to his destruction ; no more to stir our hearts as.she croous over 
Harry Bertram’s hand, and gives her life in the cause of the boy she bore 
upon her bosom. She has passed from our eyes, trailing her tragic garments, 
a grand and memorable figure. “As we bid her farewell, we reflect with pride 
upon her honorable career, and take our place among the multitude that 
does homage to the artist and the woman. 


SPANISH COMPLAINTS AND FRENCH NEUTRALITY. 
Paris, October 23. 
+ E foreign policy adopted by France since the fatal war of 1870 has been 
exactly that which was adopted by Russia after the Crinean War: la 
Russie se recueille, said Prince Gortchakoff in a celebrated despatch. But 
France is not allowed to do quietly what Russia did after her disasters. 
She would like to shut the door on all external questions, and she cannot 
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even epjoy in peace the bitter pleasure of isolation and solitude. There is a 
feeling which pervades the whole German press, and which finds its expres- 
sion even in the speeches of many of her statesmen, that France has not 
been humbled enough; she must be fined, mulcted, and punished again. 
This sentiment of hostility cannot easily find a direct satisfaction; but 
Prince Bismarck holds in his hands the threads of all European affairs, and 
when he cannot attack us in front, he can do so in the rear. It is quite 
certain that in the spring of this year he tried to entangle us in some diffi- 
culties with Italy. The Italian Government would not consent to become 
the instrument of Prince Bismarck’s hostile designs. Much has been said 
about the selfishness and the ingratitude of Italy ; it is only just to acknow- 
ledge that Italy showed in her dealings with France that she had no 
desire to inflict new wounds on the nation which helped her to reconquer 
independence and unity. The Italians are not quite as forgetful as 
some would have them, and they have hitherto shown themselves much 
more disposed to make other powers subservient to their own interests than 
to be sacrificed to the ambition of any foreign potentate. The last pretext 
for a quarrel with France disappeared when the Orénoque was recalled to 
Toulon; and the Italian Government was very careful that the dignity of 
the French Government should not suffer in this last cireumstanee. The 
Pope, on his side, showed more wisdom and/generosity than is often found 
in the Clerical party ; he wrote himself to Marshal MacMahon that he had 
no need of the Orénoque, that he was determined to remain in the Vatican, 
and that if the presence of a French man-of-war in Italian waters could be- 
come the pretext of any complication, he would be happy to see her re- 
moved. 

All danger, therefore, is averted on the Italian side, but not so on the 
Spanish frontier. In Spain, Prince Bismarck did not find, as in Italy, a na- 
tional government, careful of the real interests of the people, but the gov- 
ernment of a faction, I might almost say of a man, without any sepport, any 
legal character, struggling in vain against a formidable insurrection. Such 
a government was more manegeable, and could not well reject the imperious 
alliance of a powerful monarchy. King Victor Emanuel is the leader of a 
united people; Serrano has been throwi into power by a succession of con- 
spiracies and of coups d’état. Italy is obliged to husband her resources, so as 
to establish an equilibrium in her budget; there can be no thought of an 
equilibrium in Spain, which is completely bankrupt. A penniless govern- 
ment, with a small and discontented army, which has lost all authority in 
three provinces, was just the instrament which Prince Bismarck could have 
wished to find. 1 do not myself think that the German Chancellor has any 
desire to place a German prince on the throne of Charles V.; he merely 
wishes to inflict new humiliation on France, by placing her, as it were, at 
the mercy of the weakest power of Europe. The Carlist war offered him a 
pretext, which was not ill chosen, as Germany appears in her indirect inter- 
ference as the champion of the law of nations. I do not hesitate to touch 
this unpleasant subject, as I am afraid that many minds in Americamay be 
deceived by the memorandum which has been placed before our Government 
by the new Spanish ambassador. The Alabama case and the discussions 
which preceded the Arbitration of Geneva must be still in the minds of all 
men in the United States, and many may be inclined to believe that Spain 
has been injured by France in the same manner as the North has been by 
England. But let us look a little closer into this Spanish question; and you 
will see that no comparison can be established between the two cases. 

First of all, we must make a fundamental distinction between the mate- 
rials and the elements of war. The American Gevernment never raised any 
formal objection to the trade in what I call the elements of war—shoes, 
cloth, coal, powder, ete.; the blockade was specially instituted in order to 
place as many difficulties as possible in the trade of contraband of war, but 
no government was ever held responsible for this trade. In the case of the 
materials of war, the responsibility remains merely personal. The merchant 
who sends a cargo of guns or of powder runs the risk of losing his ship and 
his cargo; his government runs no risk whatever. The responsibility of the 
government begins when the materials of war assume the form of what I call 
the elements of war; and what are the elements of war? They are very 
easily defined. Men, cléthes, guns, shoes, do not separately constitute an 
army; the army results from the union and the organization of these mate- 
rials. Ifa troop of men is uniformed, and drilled, and placed in such a con- 
dition that it becomes fit for warlike purposes, a government which allows 
this formation on neutral ground is guilty of the grossest violation of the 
law of nations. Next to the army, or corps darmée, the only other ele- 
inent of war is the ship-of-war; this also is easily defined, as ships-of-war 
are covstructed on particular principles and are very easily recognized. 
While the Alabama was being built and fitted, there could be no doubt as 
to her real character. I do not hesitate to say that, whatever be its muni- 
cipal law, any government which allows the construction and fittin g-out of 


& man-of-war in neutral waters destined to help a belligerent power against 
another, is guilty of a violation of the law of nations. This principle wus 
adopted by the arbitrators at Geneva, but it did not need their appro 
bation ; it is as old as the law of nations. In times like ours, when trade 
has become so free, it is necessary to adopt an exact definition of the ele- 
ments of war. Trade ought to be left: quite free (subject of course to the 
risks of a blockade), when it is only concerned with the materials of war, 
The national responsibility should only begin when a neutral power has 
wantonly allowed the organization of an armed foree for land service or the 
fitting-out of war-ships for naval service. 

Let us now examine the case of France with regard to Spain. This last 
unfortunate country still has many fine colonies and a large commeree, Don 
Carlos, who has assumed all the prerogative of royalty, is perfectly willing 
to issue letters-of-marque to be given to privateers which would! onerate 
against Spanish ships; and I believe ‘that some of his agents have been 
trying at Bayonne, at Bordeaux, and at Nantes to procure ships. No Carlist 
Alatama, with the flag of Don Carlos, has yet left the French ports and 
been seen on the high seas. If we come to land operations, the question 
becomes a little more involved. The Pyrenees with their many passes 
form the frontier line between France and the insurgent Carlist provinces. 
The Spanish Government cannot complain that any large Carlist force has 
been allowed to organize on French territory ; that it has met in arms iu a 
French Department and crossed the frontiers. But M. Vega-Arnije, the 
Spanish Ambassador, brings a series of small accusations against us: here 
some powder bas been sold to a Carlist agent, and here some guns; here 
Cartists fleeing before the Republican troops crossed the frontier, and were set 
free by the French authorities; here some insurgent chief spent a month, 
and then recrossed the frontier at some other point. It is idle to deny 
that there is a feeling of good ueighborhood between the populations which 
inhabit all the Basque provinces; this feeling arises partly from a com 
munity of race, partly from a community of avocations. On both sides of 
the mountains, during the long period of protective tariffs, there have been 
smugglers in very great numbers. Owing to these circumstances, it is quite 
certain that the Carlists fighting in the northern districts of Spain have found 
some facilities in the fact that they had the Pyrences and their intricate 
valleys as a place de retraite and a basis of operations. Bayoune, Pan, 
Oléron, and Perpignan have been centres to which the Carlist chiefs could 
retire and make new plans of operations. But it is not true that any large 
number of arms has been introduced by the land frontier. It is quite certain 
that, owing to the inefficacy of the blockade, there have been many arms in- 
troduced in the ports of the Bay of Biscay by English and even by German 
ships. The artillery which Don Carlos possesses came from Eng!and by sea. 

What is the remedy for the dangers which arise for the Spanish Govern- 
ment from the continuation of the Carlist war? The Spanish Ambassador 
suggests that congiderable French military forees—in fact, that a French army 
—should be concentrated all along our frontier; that all the Carlists who cross 
the Pyrenees should be disarmed and sent to the northern districts of France. 
The refugees who come in arms have always been disarmed. The Govern- 
ment has given the strictest orders for the internement of all refugees at a good 
distance from the Pyrenees; the Spanish Government is not satisfied with 
this, and insists upon the removal of certain French functionaries suspected 
of having sympathies with the Carlist cause. This is touching very delicate 
ground. The Spanish Government has chosen for the scapegoat of the re- 
bellion M. de Nadaillac, the Prefect of Pau; if he is not removed, all will go 
wrong forever. M. de Nadaillac could be removed to some other post very 
easily if the Madrilene official press did not ask for it so loudly. Many people 
begin to suspect that, after all, all these demands of the Serrano Government 
are mere querelles d Allemand ; that, whatever we do, Serrano will never be 
satisfied. Afteralong negotiation, in which Prussia took the lead, the 
Government of Marshal MacMahon—this Government denounced every day 
in the Berlin papers as the friend of absolutism and clericalism—declared 
itself quite ready to recognize the de-facto Government of Marshal Serrano, 
A Spanish grandee was sent here for the occasion with so many titles that 
nobody in the diplomatic world here has yet been able to pronounce his 
names correctly ; he comes with a title of ambassador, not as a mere chargé 
dafiaires. We ourselves send an ambassador to Madrid. The Spanish Am- 
bassador is received by Marshal MacMahon with much pomp and cireum- 
stance; and a few weeks after we have given this great advantage to Spain 
of a formal and solemn recognition of its Government, this very advantage is 
turned against us; a long indictment is sent in, and we are charged with all 
sorts of crimes. We owed little or nothing to the Serrano Government before 
the recognition ; now this recognized Serrano treats us with all the pride 
of an old and traditional government. This conduct cannot be explained 
merely by the innate haughtiness and the singularity of character of the 
Spanish race. It is quite true that you can never anticipate what Spaniards 
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will do; but their conduct in this instance is probably not inspired by merely 
national considerations. 

Time will show if in this affair Serrano will continue to act in a spirit of 
hostility to the French Goverument and will throw new difficulties in oar 
way. lor the present the duty of the French Government is quite clear: 
the Duke Decazes must obtain from all his colleagues the most stringent 
observance of the international laws. Serrano has many a time been plot- 


ting quietly in Pau or Bayonne against the established Government of 


Spain; but if the wife of Don Carlos, who lives quietly at Biarritz, seems 
dangerous to him now, we will respectfully ask her to choose a more distant 
residence. We will do with Spain what we did with Italy—remove all our 
Orénoques. Frauce cannot be humbled any more; what is the kick of a 
Serrano alter Sedan and Metz? When we have fulfilled our duties and more 
than our duties to all governments, we shall wait quietly for the develop- 
meut of the projects of our enemies. 


P - —— : —x ———————— | 


Correspondence. 


A CORRECTION. 
To THE EpiITrorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of the Nation of the 22d inst., under the head of “‘ The 
Elections,” you say, in regard to my letter to the Chattanooga Convention : 
*‘ Govervor Davis is one of the best of the Southern Republicans, and yet he 
ceclared that from bis knowledge of Moses of South Carolina and of Kellogg 
of Louisiana, he would not believe avy of the charges made against them.” 

I think that if you will again read what I wrote on that subject, you will 
find that your usually accurate and dispassionate journal is in error aa to 
the effect of my declaration. I wrote, in reference to the indiscriminate vili- 
fication of Southern Republicans by our Democratic press and politicians : 
“ Governor Moses of South Carolina and Governor Kellogg of Louisiana may 
be corrupt, as those people vociferously assert, but I must, knowing them 
as I do, take their assertion as inferential proof of the contrary.” 

The pronoun “ them” in this quotation relates to the words “those peo- 
ple” (the Southern Democracy) preceding it in the sentence. Iam not ac- 
qnainted personally with either of those governors, and have no personal 
knowledge of their respective characters. 

[ might send you a hundred proofs of the correctness of this part of that 
Chattanooga letter, in extracts from our Democratic press showing the tor- 
rent of bad names they have heaped upon me since its publication. But 
what they say and how they say it would not furnish pleasant literature 
either for your readers or yourself.—Very respectfally, 


Epm’p J. DAvis. 
Avatix, Texas, Ootober 29, 1854. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA. 
To tur Epirork OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of October 29, you have an article on the Force Act, 
which is so broad in its scope that I dislike to criticise avy part of it; but 
there is in it an unjust allusion to Virginia, which ought not to remain un- 
corrected. Whilst admitting that in the Southern States the negro is fairly 
dealt with, even in those States where he is in the minority, you make an 
exception in these words: 

“In Virginia, we believe, he is not fairly dealt with in the matter of com- 
mon schools.” 

May I not reasonably ask, Mr. Editor, that, having gone so far, you go 
further, and give to the public the facts or reasons on which you base a de- 
clared belief so seriously reflecting on the fair dealing of this State ? 

You cannot, in that remark, have referred to our law, which makes the 
game provision for the two races in every particular, and which, whilst re- 
quiring them to be taught in separate schools, requires also that the schools 
for white and colored children shall be “ under the same general regulations 
as to management, usefulness, and efficiency.” 

If unfairness exists anywhere, it must be in the administration of the 
school system. If J, the chief executive of the system, have been guilty of 
it, I deserve to be exposed. If any one of our four hundred and fifty local 
school-boards, or of our ninety-four superintendents, has been guilty of a 
single act of unfairness to the negro, and you have information thereof, I beg 
that you will name the offender in your paper, or to me privately, and I 
will immediately investigate the case; and I guaranty that if the fact be as- 
certained, the guilty party or parties shall be expelled from office instantly. 
I do not call upon you to prove anything. I will call for evidence on the 
trial. I only ask you, or any other responsible party, to name the school- 
board or the school-officer in Virginia whom you beliere to have been guilty 
of unfairness as between the races, and I will do the rest. If you do not 
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like to inent.on the pames of men or of boards, only indicate the locality— 
the city, county, district, or viilage—where the unfairness has been perpe- 
trated, and I will follow that clue until the truth is ascertained. Moreover, 
all the procedings taken, and all the persons aud papers in the case, shall be 
open to the public, aud everybody be allowed to examine and cross-exam- 
ine to his heart’s content. 

Mr. Editor, if anything of this sort is going on, I do not know it, but I 
want to know it; and for the sake of the negroes, and more particularly for 
the sake of the truth, I again beg that you will help me to ferret out these 
oppressors ; and then we will tell the world all about it. 

To some this may seem to be making a great deal of a small matter; but 
this is the very gist of the argument in favor of the Civil-Rights Bill. The 
advocates of that destructive measure have pressed their cause chiefly on 
the ground that the Southern whites do not, and will not, treat the ne- 
groes impartially in the matter of education. I know the aspersion to be 
unjust so far as Virginia is concerned. Our officers may not be free from 
every fault. Our schools may not be as numerous or as good as might be 
justly desired; but the schools are in respect to the races as nearly equal in 
number and privileges as circumstances admit of, and all will confess that 
what we have are a great deal better than none. 

W. H. Rurrner, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
t1CHMOND, VA., Nov. 5. 


[Weare very glad for various reasons that Mr. Ruffner has thought 
proper to ask us for our authority for the imputation on the State of 
Virginia to which he refers, because, whether it be weli or ill 
founded, investigation such as he promises cannot but do good. We 
are at liberty to say that the charge of unfairness towards the 
colored people in the matter of education comes from Miss C. F. 
Putnam, a well-known and much-respected Northern lady, who has 
been for some years and is now laboring in the most self-sacrificing 
way as a teacher of a colored school at Lottsburgh, Northumberland 
County. What she says, in a letter dated July 26, 1874, is this: 


‘ While the State professes to provide schools (separate schools) 
for black and white children alike, our observation proves that it is 
not done. The county superintendent and Mr. Claughton, school 
trustee, exerted themselves greatly toinduce our people to give up 
their school-house for a public scbool, and pledged their word that the 
colored children should have equal justice and share the public 
money with the white children. We were present and heard the 
promise. Heathsville, the county-seat and residence of the county 
superintendent, four miles from us, had that same year an appro- 
priation of public money—$500. The number of colored and white 
children was about the same. The white children received $450 for 
their schools, and only $50 was used for the colored children. There 
are four towns in this county. Through our friends, the Bureau 
had aided to establish two other schools besides ours—that is, in 
three of the four towns there were schools. The crying want of the 
fourth town, which had a larger proportion of colored chil- 
dren than the others, had not received one cent for its col- 
ored children at the last account I had, while hundreds of 
dollars (for which the colored men were taxed) were used 
to maintain the white schools in that town—Wicomico Church. 
The colored schools are not heartily supported, and are purposely 
of as little real benefit as possible. All our hundred Lottsburgh 
colored voters are taxed every year $1 50 each for the support of 
schools, and pay it. To show how determined the school officers 
have ever been to break up our schools, let me remind you that all 
our colored voters but two signed a petition three years ago to have 
me made the public-school teacher, that they might have the benefit 
of the school-money for which they were taxed. Their petition was 
denied solely because ours is a Republican school.” 


It is but right to add that the above extracts are made from a 
private letter, addressed by Miss Putnam to a lady in New York, 
who with others has aided her with money and otherwise in carrying 
on her work, and was not written with a vieyy to publication, or with 
any idea of affecting public opinion in any way. It will be seen, too, 
that our quotations contain little or nothing in the way of inference 
or vague imputation, but relate to matters of fact which Mr. Ruffner 
ean have no difficulty in examining.—Ep. NATION. ] 

THE APPROACHING CATASTROPHE AT THE SOUTH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent, Mr. J. A. Pearce, of Chestertown, Kent Co., 

Md, proposed, T regret to see, to deprive himself of the Nation after the 
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nineteenth of this month, when his subscription expires, out of “ self-respect,” 
which will net permit him to help to support a journal “which, in cold | 
blood, devotes half the country to destruction.” He says, moreover, that 
he expects little courtesy “from any Northern source.” But he seems to 
have valued your paper, and to think highly of it in other respects than that 
of its policy respecting the submerging of the South. Now, if the South is 
to be submerged, it ought to be done soon, and as I wish that Mr. Pearce, 
should he unfortunately perish in the deluge, should die with more kindly 
feeling toward the North, I beg, as an act of courtesy to him, to enclose to 
you a year’s subscription to the Nation, that he may continue to receive it 
up to the date of submergence. Should the submersion, as I presume you de- 
sire and would endeavor to effect, take place before the meeting of Congress, 
I request that the unexpended balance of my subscription for Mr. Pearce 
may be applied for the support of the “ sick persons aud children ” who are 
to be allowed to flee previous to the anticipated catastrophe. 
Your old friend and subscriber, 


LUXVILLE, Mass., November 6, 1874. 


[We had credited Mr. Pearce with the above, and he would ac- 
cordingly have received the Nation for one year longer, or until the 
submersion, in any case; but we have since received a letter from 
him, in which he declares bimself so well satisfied with our state 
of mind that he continues his subscription, and waives his right to 
have any portion of the North laid under water. We had, how- 
ever, previously determined, owing to the result of the election, to 
withdraw our offer as regards Essex Co., Mass.—Ep. NATION. ] 





HOW BUTLER WAS DEFEATED. 
To Tuk EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


S1r: Thinking it probable that you will have something further to say 
concerning the defeat of Butler in this “ benighted district,” as you recently 
styled it—not without provocation, I admit—I submit to your consideration 
the following statement concerning the manner of his “ taking off”: 

Immediately after your endorsement of General Cogswell as a person 
entitled to the support of anti-Butler Republicans at the Convention, I wrote 
you the reasons why your advice would not be followed—reasons which evi- 
dently commanded your attention, but not your approval. With us, how- 
ever, they were potent in keeping almost the entire element opposed to 
Butler away from the caucuses preliminary to the Convention. Indeed, 
if the Republicans bad elected General Cogswell to Congress by way 
of “reform,” they would have made a mistake similar in character 
and results to that of the Cincinnati Convention. Do you ask, then, 
why we did not put forward some other candidate? The reply is 
that the ill-timed support given to Cogswell by respectable papers having 
a large circulation in the district gave him such a fictitious promi- 
nence as a candidate that his “friends” were warranted in urging 
others, who were thought of as candidates, to content themselves with stand- 
ing by and holding his coat while he “ whipped” the “General.” Then, 
too, such was the terror inspired by Butler’s first victory in this district, for 
which he was indebted to his New Orleans record, that the prominent party- 
leaders attached themselves to him, and were content to wait for the time 
when he should drop his official mantle among them. Such men, and Gene- 
ral Cogswell was among them, were not looked upon with any degree of 
toleration by those who have defeated Butler. 

Mr. Phillips had consistently opposed Butler, but he was not well known 
through the district, was not very aggressive, and was kept out of the field by 
the means I have indicated above. If you add to these reasons a third, almost 
if not quite as powerfu! as either, namely, the general unwillingness to take 
part in caucuses and a convention which Butler was almost certain to 
control, whether by fair means or fcul, you will, I think, have little difficulty 
in understanding why we decided not to attempt a contest within the party 
lines. At first we, or many of us, wished to nominate Judge Otis P. Lord 
as an “independent” candidate, but, not being trained politicians, we 
were, luckily as I now think, teo slow about it. 

Those of us who were members of the bar, however, had the utmost con- 
fidence in Mr. Thompson from the first, but doubted the possibility of indue- 
ing any considerable number of Republicans to vote for a man who bore the 
Democratic label. And you must admit that we fought at a great disadyan- 
tage. Butler’s warning to outsiders not to interfere was, after the Conven- 
tion, regarded in almost every instance, the Boston Advertiser being a notable 
exception. The Democratic victories at the West, with the Louisiana 
troubles at the South, threatened to neutralize all our efforts. Toward the 
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close of the campaign Butler allowed his rule to be broken in his own favor, 
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and, as you have stated, had here in his behalf, of all men in the world’ 
Henry L. Dawes, who, I am happy to think, is also ** numbered with the 
[politically] slain.” So we claim some credit for the victory, and claim it 
as a victory against “ Butlerism ” ; for even Talbot, who was badly defeated 
in the State at large, received a majority of more than two thousand in this 
district. 

Charles P. Thompson, the representative-elect, we confidently expect 
will do something to restore our good name. He is an able lawyer, and has 
received the support of nearly every member of the bar in the district. He 
was left to make his own platform by the convention which nominated him, 
and inserted a “‘hard-money ” plank of the soundest kind. Judged by the 
Nation’s standard, he is also sound on the Southern question. But above 
all, he is honest in the broad sense of that word, and it was the general con- 
viction that such was the fact which won for him the Republican votes to 
which, as he acknowledges, he owes his election. In view of all the cireum 
‘stances, I hope you will reconsider your determination to select this as the 
county to be devastated by your “ tidal wave.” A. 

HAVERHILL, Mass., Nov. 6, 1874. 








“SUBSOILING” IN NEW YORK CITY. 
To TNE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your Boston correspondent reminds us that the common pulpit 
and platform remedy for political ‘‘ subsoiling” is, that “ the body of voters 
shall attend primary meetings in person.” Let me cite a recent case in this 
city, and ask if even this remedy is left us here. 

Some four weeks ago, and before any of the candidates had been put in 
nomination, I became suddenly moved with a sense of my dereliction in 
attending to my political duties, and resolved that this year, for the first 
time in my life, | would attend the primaries in my ward, and lift up my 
voice in faver of the purity of republican institutions in what I supposed to 
be their fountain-head. Having during the past few years become weaned 
from my Republicanism, I turned naturally to the Democratic papers for 
information, and presently discovered in the New York World an adver- 
tisement calling upon the Democratic electors of my neighborhood to meet 
at a certain place on such an evening to select delegates to the nominating 
conventions soon thereafter to be held. Full of patriotism, I sallied forth 
on the evening in question, resolved that it should be no fault of mine if the 
nominations were not good ones this time, and wondering how many of my 
reputable neighbors would be patriotic enough to leave their homes and 
business, as I was doing, on such a mission. On the way I actually persuaded 
one excellent gentleman, a man of means and character, who, like myself, 
had come almost to despair of the Republic, to accompany me. We ex- 
pected of course to find a motley crowd, and my friend bad half a mind to 
go home first and change his clothes; but we went on, hoping by the 
powers of reasoning and persuasion to prevail even over a caucus of pot- 
house managers. 

But arriving at our destination, what did we find? Our Massachusetts 
friend will probably answer: A noisy, riotous crowd of ragged and idle per- 
sons eagerly suggesting such names as Barney and Tim and Jerry, as fel- 
lows who would take care of the “ b’hoys.” But we found nothing of the 
kind. There was no assembly, no crowd, no caucus, not even so much as a 
trio of politic-worms! Approaching a low shanty that might have been a 
shoemaker’s shop, we saw over a narrow window a sign, “ Democratic 
Primary.” Hard by stood a man dealing out slips of paper, on which were 
printed a number of names evidentiy selected long beforehand as delegates, 
these to the convention to nominate assemblymen, those to the convention 
to nominate aldermen, and so on, and all of them men as utterly unknown 
to the taxpayers and reputable citizens of the ward as the man in the moon. 

Looking through the window into a dimly-lighted room, we saw a man 
ready to receive these slips as we should hand them in, and put them into a 
box resembling a ballot-box. And this was a primary election ! 

Comment is unnecessary. My friend and I are in despair. We want to 
know what todo! Doubtless “honest John Kelly ” could tell us, but he 
dow’t know us. Perhaps our Massachusetts friend can, or will the Natien ? 


—Yours truly, A. DESPONDENT. 
New York, November 2, 1874. 


— . a 


Notes. 


1 hoes translation of the Comte de Paris’s history of our late civil war has 

been undertaken by Mr. Tasistro, of Washington, and the first volume 
will be published in the latter part of December by Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia, The same house has in press ‘The Stately Homes of England,’ 
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by Llewellynn Jewitt and 8. C. Hall; ‘Stonehenge’s Rural Sports,’ first 


American edition, adapted to the sports of this country ; ‘The Paths of Life,’ 
a tale by the Princess Alice of England; and ‘South Meadows,’ by Miss EB. 
T. Diso a new writer of fiction——J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce 
‘Schiller’s .sthetical Essays,’ and a history of the United States for inter- 
Y iat hools by a Southerner, Prof. Joseph T. Derry, of Augusta, Geor- 
gia. ——‘ A Rebdel’s Recollections,’ by George Cary Eggleston; ‘ His Two 


Vives,’ by Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames; and ‘ Public Health,’ by Dr. Elisha 
Harris, will shortly be published by Hurd & Houghton.—George Rout- 
ledge & Sous’s announcements include ‘ Days near Rome,’ by Augustus J. C. 


Hare; ‘ Life in the Outer Hebrides,’ by G. Anderson Smith; ‘ English Por- 
traits,’ from Sainte-Beuve’s Lundis, selected and translated by W. F. Rae; 
‘The History of Ceramic Art,’ by Llewellynn Jewitt; ‘River Legends; or, 
Father Thames and Father Rhine,’ by Mr. Kuatchbull-Hugessen; and ‘Man 
and Beast, Here and Herealter,’ by Rev. J. G. Wood.——Bulletin No. 31 of 
the Boston Publie Library states that the number of persons who consult 
the British patents in that institution has risen to nearly or quite 1,500 per 
Monthly 
bibliographical notes on the early quarto issues of Shakspere’s plays before 
the first folio of 1623 will be seut by the Superintendent of the Library to 
persons whose studies lie in the same direction. They are printed for the 
purpose of testing their accuracy, and will finally appear in the catalogue of 
the Barton Library.——American students of medicine wishing to obtain an 
Euglish degree will find in the “ Edueational Number” of the London 
Medical Record (Sept. 16, 1274) a convenient résumé of the requirements of 
the principal British schools. Similar and somewhat fuller information is 
contained ip the so-called “ students’ numbers” of the Lancet and the Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette (London) for Sept. 12. Later numbers of these pub- 
lications give some account of the courses at several German universities, 
but only for this winter.——The publication of the photographs of the Dresden 
Gallery is announced. They were taken by the Berlin Photographie Com- 
pany, aud have not hitherto been offered for sale. The first volume, in 
quarto form, contains 30 photographs, principally from the Italian and 
Spanish schools, and costs 30 thalers, about $22.——The appearance of a 
people's edition (Volks-Ausgabe) of the Niebelungenlied, without note, com- 
ment, or glossary, furnishes an oceasion for Tritbner’s Record to remark that 
the popularity of this poem dates from ‘‘Germany’s subjection to the iron 
rule of Napoleon,” and that its patriotic breathings led to the publica- 
tion, during the campaign of Waterloo, of a “ field and tent edition,” 
without a copy of which the German soldier’s knapsack was considered 
incomplete. 


aunum. The specifications now number 2,400 large volumes. 


—We are accustomed to regard New York as the city par excellence in 
which all foreign elements commingle. Now and again the Herald startles 
us with a German despatch by Cable, and with bi-lingual admonitions to keep 
off the grass we have long been familiar in our parks. It seems, how- 
ever, as if we must yield the palm to Chicago in this respect. In the Sunday 
issue of the I/linois Siaats-Zeitung just prior to the last election appeared “ Ein 
Wort tir Jeden You pays your money and you takes yourchoice .. . 
An die fremdgeborenen Wiihler aller Nationalitiiten.” This was followed by 
appeals in their several tongues to the American, Scandinavian, Swedish, 
French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Bohemian, Dutch, and Polish voter, in 
most astonishing polyglot array. Each appeal was distinct, and aptly designed 
for the nationality addressed—not a mere translation of a set formula. Thus 
the Franco-American could be told: ** Un homme de votre race est candidat 
pour le Congrés des Etats-Unis. Votez pour J. V. Le Moyne contre C. B. 
Farwell.” The Puritan bugaboo is made much of by the Staats-Zeitung’s 
Mezzofanti. He reminds the French that “ vons avez combattu le Purita- 
nisme et le Kuownothingisme qui voulaient attenter 4 votre liberté person- 
nelle’; and in like manner the Italians are asked: “ E chi volete inviare e 
Springfield se non uomini che ei proteggano contro le leggi Puritane, parti- 
darie, inique, che ci obbligane ad osservare leggi che la nostra religione non 
ci impone, che ci obbligauo a chiudere i nostri negozi le Domeniche, et chi 
ci probisce [sic] qualunque onesto divertimento in tal giorno?” The Datch 
are instructed that a Republican party led by Lincoln and Sumner is a very 
diiferent party from one in which Mr. C. B. Farwell comes to the surface ; 
and much practical advice, we doubt not, is conveyed in tolerable newspa- 


per Slavie to those whom it concerns. There is a general agreement 


among politicians that the lesson of the 3d of November is as plain to 
understand as if behind the ballots there had been no such confusion of 
speech as Mr. Hesing’s clever tour de force indicates that there was in 
his locality. 


-——The meeting of the Oriental Society held in this city at the end of Oc- 
tober was a very successful one, being largely attended and rich in valuable 
papers. It was particularly noticeable for the leading share taken in it by 
New York scholars, This is one ameng many gratifying signs cf a marked 
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improvement of late in the scholarly activity of the city, which has been 

effectively fostered by the Greek Club, the Semitie Club, the Metropolitan 

Museum, and other similar agencies. One of the most elaborate and inter- 
esting of the papers presented was directly drawn out by the Museum. It 
was a review and criticism of the progress of decipherment of the Cypriote 
inscriptions, with original additions, by Mr. J. i. Hall. The latest and 
best German investigator in this field, Moritz Schmidt, laments that he has 
not in trustworthy form the material from the Di Cesnola collections ; this 
Mr. Hall has undertaken to furnish him. Professor Short of Columbia Col- 

lege, while praising highly Roby’s ‘ Latin Grammar,’ thought it weaker in 
syntax than elsewhere, and criticised and amended certain syntactical points, 

with full citation of passages from his own collections. Mr. Tyler of the 
Astor Library called attention to phrases in the Thebaic dialect of Egyptian 
which have hitherto escaped notice. Dr. Ward,exhibited an Assyrian seal- 
cylinder and gave a brief exposition of it. Mr. Merrill of Andover sent a 
long and full article on the Assyrian monuments in this country, with de- 
tailed information as to their number, character, and value ; how they were 
obtained, where they are deposited, and what they represent and say. It 
appears that there are fifty-four slabs in thirteen museums in this country— 
enough to panel a hall seventy feet square. They all come from the reign 
of Assur-nazir-pal (B.c. 883-859), and contain one and the same inscription, 
of which a translation was furnished. There are also twenty-two 
bricks, one of them Babylonian, and all but three bearing inscriptions. 
The new and attractive subject of Japanese was represented by two papers, 
one by Professor Griffis, recently returned from a residence of some 
years in Japan, and one by Mr. Van Name of the Yale College library. 
Mr. Griffis discussed the recent revolutions in Japan and the causes for them 
to be found in the modern literature of the country. Mr. Van Name treated 
of the distinction of noun and yerb in the Japanese language, showing 
that, as in other languages of a low order of structure, it was hardly if at all 
recognizable. Professor Adler of Ithaca lectured the Society on the import- 
ance of Talmudic study to the early history of Christianity, and pointed ou 

references which he thought he had discovered in the Talmud to the Chris- 
tian sect and its doctrines. Professor Whitney of Yale, returning to a 
subject already once discussed before the Society, defended the ordinarily- 
accepted views of Sanskrit accent against the objections brought up by Dr. 
Haug of Munich in a recent elaburate paper. Professor Haldeman of Phila- 
delphia had a brief note upon the occurrence of certain Semitic sounds in 
American languages. The closing communication, by Mr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull of Hartford, was on recent German discussions of the evidence of 
Phoenician colonization in America, and led to a lively and amusing debate. It 
appears that Schlottmann, the principal German defender of the autheuticity 
of Shapira’s collections (which are generally regarded as spurious by the 
scholars of other countries), has been giving to the German Oriental Society 
evidence of the quality of his archeological acumen by accepting as genuine 
that exploded humbug, the “ Cardiff Giant,” with its alleged Phoenician 
inscription, pronouncing it a statue of Adonis! <A writer in the last Archiv 
Jir Anthropologie also does the same; and the editor of the Archiv supports 
him, adding that if this monument turns out a cheat, certainly nothing that 
comes from America can ever ask to be believed hereafter. Much aston- 
ishment was expressed by members of the Society at this late and credulous 
acceptance of a false antique which was completely exposed years ago, and 
of which the true character is known to all well-informed persons in this 
country. There happened to be those present who were personally cognizant 
of the main facts in its history, who had seen it and pronounced it spurious 
before it was lifted out of the ground,who had seen and talked with the work- 
men in the Chicago shops where it was produced, who had examined the 
dim lines asserted to be an inscription, and found them mere chance scratches 
or water-marks—and so on. If German scholars have been incautious enough 
to be taken in by so gross a cheat, they have no one but themselves to blame 
for it. Schlottmann also indicates his willingness to accept the Phoenician 
inscription found a year ago in Brazil, and which Dr. Ward exposed to the 
Society last spring as doubtless a forgery. 


—Tnesday week was the eightieth birthday of Mr. William Cullen Bryant, 
our oldest poet if priority of publication in verse may give him precedence 
over the still more venerable Richard Henry Dana. The occasion was well 
remembered by his friends. A number of prominent citizens, headed by 
Mr. Jonathan Sturges, called upox him quite informally at his residence, 
and presented him with a brief address of congratulation, signed by the poet’s 
admirers in all parts of the country. They stated it to be their intention “ to 
embody in a commemorative vase, of original design and choice workman- 
ship, the lesson of Mr. Bryant’s literary and civic career in its relations with 
our country, whose nature, history, liberty, law, and conscience he had so 
i}lustrated”; or, as Mr. Sturges afterwards described it, a vase seulptured 
with ideas and images from the poems of the recipient of this honor. The 
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material is to be silver, and the work when completed will be deposited 
with the Metropolitan Museum of Art as a “permanent treasure.” Mr, 
Bryant responded to Mr. Sturges’s remarks in a few words of grateful ac- 
knowledgment, and, passing hastily in review the great events of the past 
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| several months to the United States, and I can testify that its ] 
| little desire to be ruled by a king as by a mob. 


fourscore years, singled out the cownfall of Bonaparte, the abolition of | 


slavery in America, and the decadence of priesteraft as shown by the resto- 
ration of Italian unity; and closed with the hope that the time was coming 
when standing armies could be safely abulished, and the reign of universal 
peace begin. On Saturday Mr. Bryant took a prominent part in the cere- 
monies which followed Miss Cushman’s last 
at Booth’s Theatre. He delivered the farewell address, presenting the 
actress, on behalf of the Arcadian Club, with a crown of laurel “as a token 
both of their profound admiration fer her genius and their high esteem for 


appearance on the stage, 


her personal character.” 

—One of the most remarkable displays in the art section of the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair at Boston last month consisted of specimens of the heliotype pro- 
ductions of J. R. Osgood & Co. The process to which this name has been 
applied is substantially the same as the Albert-type—so-called from its in- 
ventor, Herr Joseph Albert, the court-photographer of Munich. We doubt 
if, in its application in this country, it has yet produced anything compara- 
ble in an artistic sense to what has been accomplished with it in Herr 
Albert’s atelier; and we say this having in mind some of the earlier speci- 
mens only of that consummate artist’s work. 
including a portrait of Albert himself, and while they were not without their 
shortcomings, they surpassed the best efforts in the same line of all his 
American imitators. Of Mr. Bierstadt’s natural studies we have seen too 
few to speak positively. Messrs. Osgood’s, to judge by their book-iilustra- 
tions (¢.g., in Flagg’s ‘ By-ways of New England’ and Higginson’s ‘ Oldport 
Days’), would be pronounced coarse and uneven and much inferior to the 
German examples. But their exhibition at the Fair was far stronger on 
this side than we had anticipated, and we have before us at this writing a 
heliotype Jandscape which is hardly distinguishable from a silver print 
in the quality of its shadows. The only rival work of this sort that we 
are familiar with has come from Mr. G. G. Rockwood of this city, who 
styles his a photo-engraving process. He has produced not only some very 
delicate landscapes, but the best portraits from life that we have seen. 
In black-and-white work, too, his process and the heliotype seem to be very 
much on a par, with a range of usefulness that is surprising to one who has 
never examined the results. .A random selection of heliotypes on our table 
embraces reproductions, which leave nothing to be desired, of line-engravings, 
lithographs, pen-and-ink drawings (e.g., an architectural elevation, a loco- 
motive, a patent specification, a coast-survey tracing); of autographic work 
on glass with a needle, like Hoppin’s etchings ‘ On the Nile’; and, inreduced 
facsimile, of a page of the Boston Journal, in the middle of which is a 
heliotype, from the building itself, of the Journal office. So wide is this 
range that it is surprising the Albert-type—to use the generic name—is not 
much more widely employed than it isin the illustration of books and maga- 
zines. Messrs. Osgood & Co., to be sure, are busy with publications of their 
own in which heliotypes play a prominent part, and they are now regularly 
assisting the Patent-Oflice and many of the Government bureaus in their 
official publications. The prints from nature stand in need of further develop- 
ment before they can become fully popular, and at present indicate not only 
that much depends on the character of the negative—i.e., on the skill! of the 
photographer in the first instance—but also upon the skill and attentiveness 
of the printer. However, the public is doubtless not aware of the proficiency 
already attained, and a visit to the two establishments we have named will 
be sure to excite pleasure and surprise. 


These were from nature, 


—A month ago the third-term movement had assumed such consistency 
in English eyes that the Daily News had an article on the subject, which re- 
minded a correspondent of that paper “of some remarkable words of the cele- 
brated Dr. Franklin.” Franklin had said in 1787 that mankind had a natural 
inclination towards kingly government, as an escape from aristocratic domi- 
pation, and as giving a greater appearance of equality among citizens, aud 


-he added: “I am apprehensive—perhaps too apprehensive—that the Goyern- 


ment of these States may in future times end in a Monarchy.” This lan- 
guage the correspondent, discounting the re-election of General Grant 
in 1876, and assuming a Presidential third term to be the equivalent of an 
hereditary monarchy, thought ‘‘so prophetic that the words are worth re- 
cording.” The Daily News, however, had another reader ready to turn 
correspondent, who showed that the history of the United States—which 
was not fully constituted until two years after Franklin’s forebodings were 
uttered—justifies his caution in admitting that be might be * too apprehen- 
sive”; and that, ‘the experiment having now been tried for within two 
years of a century, the Americans have long passed from distrust in the prac- 
ticability of republicanism to entire confidence in it.” 





“T have just returned,” continues this correspondent, \ 
) 
In an American 


political privilege has 


ight to 


the aversion, traditional and reasoned, to hereditary 
all the strength of an instinct. From his earliest vears he is ta 


gard this aversion as one of the primary laws of philanthropy ; and observa- 


tion only corroborates his conviction that he has not therein bx taught 
amiss. And he is further instructed, by all that he sees and reads, to look 
nowhere but in a republic tor the general development of true manliness. 
Why, therefore, should he hanker atter monarchy, with its inhere: nial to 
humanity of its natural rights and of its complete ethical expansion?” 

The correctness of these views was abundantly proved at the po!! t week 
Our British prophet, who by this time must be thoroughly puzzled by Amo- 





rican polities, and perhaps has gone so far as to imagi 
we have just witnessed hinged upon the question of the constitutional du 
tion of the Presidency, deserves to be disabused of this idea also. The 


third-term talk doubtless served a purpose in bringing odium 1 t! 
Republican party, but the popular verdict at last was as direct a censure of 
the current term—not half run out—as any President or Administration pro 
bably ever had. 

—England sends out in books, says the Publishers’ Circular, six times 


the value she receives; and it is rather surprising to find that the United 
States absorbs nearly 35 per cent. of the four anda half million‘dollars’ wort 
exported. In the Continental exchange. England, as the land of dear books, 


gives less than she receives from France and Germany. From de she 
imports but a half of what she imports from Germany, yet a third more than 


from the United States (£13,560); from France most ef al 
Such at least were the custom-house returns for 1872. Among the works 
which this country may be expected to import during the coming season, we 
select the following from the latest publishers’ announcements on the other 
side: Col. Egerton Warburton’s remarkable ‘Journey across Australia’ 
‘Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries,’ by George Smith, of th iti 
Museum ; ‘ Turkistan,’ by Eugene Schuyler, American Secretary of Legation 
at St. Petersburg, being an aceoant of bis journey in 
of Central Asia; ‘The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China,’ by J. 
Thomson; ‘Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains,’ a diary of travel, 
sport, and adventure by the Earl of Southesk. 





the Russian Provinees 





8, 


Reading not so light is Sir 


Henry Maine’s ‘ Early History of Institutions’; Gardiner’s ‘ History of Eng 
land under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles L., 1624°; and Darwin's 





‘Selection in Relation to Sex.’ Mr. Murray, who is the publisher for Maine 
and Darwin, also admits to his list ‘Beauties of Lord Byron's Poetry and 


Prose,’ selected by a clergyman, and therefore presumably safe reading. In 
biography, we note a‘ Life of John Locke,’ by Mr. Fox Bourne, not 


1 . 7 


assigned to any publisher, and the same may be said of Prof. Secley's ‘ Lite 
of Stein,’ which, according to the Academy, is 


view of the changes which took place in Germany in the 


“expanding into a general 
Napoleonie age, 
and an introduction to the history of the Germany of our own age.” Strauss’s 
‘Ulrich von Hutten, his Life and Times’ 
Mr. Sayce’s ‘ Principles of Comparative Philology’ (Triibner & Co.) must be 
already obtainable. We have almost 
publications an ‘ Early English Chrestomathy,’ of which the first ] 
A.D. 1250-1350. The editor is Dr. Richard Paul Wiileker, ef Leipzig, 
at Worth was engaged in capturing a mitrailleuse and winning tl 
cross. He adds notes and a complete glossary. Part If. will coin 
1500 A.p. 


is (9 appear in an English dress. 


a right to mention among English 


—We are informed by a correspondent who has had an opportunity of 
examining the manuscripts of Michael Angelo preserved in the Casa Buo- 
narrotiat Florence, and now possessed by the city, that for some years past they 
have been accessible to students. All the original copies of Michacl Angelo’s 
poems have been carefully collated, and the results of the collatien gis 
Guasti’s excellent edition (Florence, 1868) of ‘Le Rime di Miche! Angelo 


Buonarroti,’ in which, for the first time, we have the genuine text, fre 


modernizations, softenings, and other changes in the taste of the seventeenth 


nid 
from the 
century, made by the original editor, the poet's pedant nephew. The 
have been published but in part. 
that possessed by the British Museum, of which Herman Grimm has printed a 
selection in the Appendix to his overrated ‘ Life of Michael Angelo.’ The two 
collections are supplementary one of the other. Published in full, together 


with the numerous seattered letters of l 


letters 


They ure not so important a collection as 


the great artist to be found in various 


collections, printed and unprinted, we shall have a body of exact infor- 





ion respecting many passages of his life which has hitherto been want- 





ing to his biographers; but there is great extravagance in Mr. Beavington 








Atkinson's assertion that we shall now be made a 
of the life of Michael Angelo, from the hour when he first could write down 


of his death. 


‘quainted with every month 


to th: vear 





CAIRNES’S POLITICAL ECONOMY." 


N this his latest work, Prof. Cairnes has undertaken “ to recast some con- 
I siderable portion of political economy ” (preface). When it is said that 
his discussions cover the whole theory of value, the relations of labor and 
capital, and the laws of international trade, it will be seen that the portion 
of political economy thus to be recast is indeed very considerable. We shall 
obtain our best view of the scope of the present work of Prof. Cairnes, as 
we!l as connect that work most clearly with his previcus contributions to 
political economy, if we go back to the commanding position taken by this 
author in his treatise published in 1857 (‘ Dublin Lectures ’)—a treatise which 
remains the ablest and most authoritative exposition of ‘The Character and 
Logical Method of Political Economy.’ 

In that work, Prof. Cairnes, through some very effective criticism of Mr. 
Senior’s ‘Oxford Lectures,’ showed, as we think, conclusively, that political 
economy is to be regarded as a science positive with reference to the cha- 
racter of its premises, which are laid in existing facts, whether mental or 
physical; but hypothetical in respect to its conclusions, inasmuch as “ the 


desires, passions, and propensities which influence mankind in the pursuit of 


wealth are almost infinite ” (p. 33); and as the economist can never hope to 
embrace within his reasoning all of these, each in its own proper strength, 
his conclusions, based on less than the whole of human nature, must remain 
hypothetical, i.¢., true only in the absence of disturbing causes; the results 
he reaches will inevitably exhibit discrepancies when compared with the 
actual facts of human life and industry. 

It is at this point that Prof. Cairnes corrects Mr. Senior, who had certain- 
ly appeared, in his zealous denunciations of the epithet hypothetical, to as- 
sume that the conclusions of political economy might be made positive (‘ Ox- 
ford Lectures,’ p. 61-66). But in the act of correcting Mr. Senior, and de- 
monstrating the necessarily hypothetical character of political economy, 
which to many minds would seem the very despair of the science, Prof. 
Cairnes advanced to a position more promising for trae progress in the sci- 
ence than any before or since taken by any one of the orthodox economists—a 
position from which we can best trace the scope of his own subsequent work 
and comprehend the significance of the volume before us. 

We have cited Prof. Cairnes’s reason for holding that while the premises 
of political economy are, so far as they extend, positive, being laid in the 
facts of human nature and the conditions of the external world, the conclu- 
sions derived must necessarily remain hypothetical, because those premises 
ean never be made to extend far enough, é.e., toembrace all of those facts 
and conditions. But while the economist may not in any event hope to 
compass all the motives of human action respecting wealth, it is his duty to 
seek coustantly to make his conclusions approach nearer to the facts of' so- 
ciety and industry by embracing more and more, from time to time, of those 
“ subordinate influences ” which “intervene to disturb and occasionally to 
reverse the operation of the more powerful principles, and thus to modify the 
resulting phenomena” (p. 34). These subordinate influences may affect 
either the motives of human action respecting wealth, or, secondly, the 
principles of population, as derived from the physiological character of 
man and his mental propensities, or, thirdly, the physical qualities of the 
natural agents, more especially land, on which human industry is exercised 
(p. 50). These subordinate influences are more and more to be included as 
they are more and more disclosed, identified, and determined, in their direc- 
tion and degree, through the divergencies detected between the results an- 
ticipated by the economie philosopher and the facts observed by the econo- 
mic statistician (p. 57). Each such influence thus disclosed “ will be like 
the discovery to an astronomer of a new planet, the attraction of which, 
operating on all the heavenly bodies within the sphere of its influence, will 
cause them more or less to deviate from the path which had been previously 
calculated for them” (p. 35). 

We might cite many passages from this admirable though much-neglected 
treatise, iu which the author effectively enforces the duty of the economist 
to extend his premises continually to include more and more of the facts of 
society and industry, and more and more of the motives of human action re- 
garding wealth. This obligation no other writer in the science has recog- 
nized theoretically with anything like the fulness of Prof. Cairnes; no other 
writer has respected in his own conduct of economic investigation with 
equal conscientiousness or with comparable success. 

Mr. Mill started out (in his ‘Essays on Some Unsettled Questions,’ etc.) 
with the expressed determination to exclude as much of human nature as 
possible from his reasonings in political economy : 

‘ Political economy (he says) is concerned with man solely asa being who 
desires to possess wealth, and who is capable of judging of the comparative 
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efficacy of means for obtaining that end. It predicts only such of the phe- 
nomena of the social state as take place in consequence of the pursuit of 
wealth. It makes entire abstraction of every other human passion or motive, 
except those which may be regarded as perpetually antagonizing principles to 
the desire of wealth, namely, aversion to labor, and desire cf the present en- 
joyment of costly indulgences. These it takes, to a certain extent, into its 
calculations, because these do not merely, like other desires, occasionally 
conilict with the pursuit of wealth, but accompany it always as a drag or im- 
pediment, and are therefore inseparably mixed up in the consideration of it. 
Political economy considers mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and con- 
suming wealth.” 

Now, without attempting to exhaust the list of “ desires, passions, and pro- 
pensities which influence mankind in the pursuit of wealth,” which are, as 
Prof. Cairnes has said, “‘ almost infinite ” in number, we shall best set forth 
the difference between the two methods of political economy, by briefly 
indicating a few of those which Mr. Mill would “ abstract” and reject from 
human nature, taken for the purposes of this science. There is the love of 
country, which comes into play in international dealings, and so far “ modi- 
fies the force of the other principles, desire for wealth and aversion to labor,” 
that “international values do not follow simply the cost of production” 
(Cairnes, ‘ Log. Meth., 62-69). There is the force of ignorance (opposed to 
what we understand Mr. Mill to mean by the “ capability of judging of the 
comparative efficacy of means to that end,” i.e., wealth), with its attendant 
superstitiens and fears, found to be sufficient to maintain prices and wages in 
one county permanently lower by one-third or one-half than in another, per- 
haps an adjoining, county of the same kingdom. Canon Girdlestove’s reports 
of his charitable efforts in removing laborers from the South to the North of 
Sngland bear striking testimony to the effect of this cause. There is the 
force of public opinion, which is so influential in human action that, accord- 
ing to Prof. Rogers, rents in England have always been kept by it con- 
siderably below the point to which competition would have carried them ; 
while, according to Sismondi, the same influence has so far modified “the 
desire for wealth and aversion to labor” in many sections of Italy, that 
landowners do not so much as contemplate the raising of rents even in 
changing their tenants. Then there is the force of custom, which, in con- 
spicuous instances, covering, indeed, rents, prices, and wages, one or all, 
throughout nations that comprise one-half the buman race, has practically 
extinguished competition, which is the unmodified operation of “ the desire 
of wealth.” It is true that Mr. Mill does not in his later writings abide 
by his own defivition of the economic man, but generally assumes other 
“motives and passions” than those with which alone, he says, political 
economy is concerned; but this is done unsystematically; there is no 
more reason for doing it in those instances than in instances where it is 
left undone ; and in general it may be said that the cases in which Mr. Mill 
argues as if men were utterly selfish (i.e., “‘ occupied solely in acquiring and 
consuming wealth”) and perfectly wise (.e., “capable of judging of the 
comparative efficacy of means to that end”) are far more numerous and no 
less important that those in which he takes account of love of country, love 
of home, ignorance, superstition, the force of custom, the force of public 
opinion, and other modifying causes. Mr. Ricardo made even less of human 
nature. His economic man answers exactly to a once favorite theological 
description of the arch-enemy of souls, a being composed of equal parts of 
selfishness and intelligence. Adam Smith, on the other hand, actually came 
to teach political economy as a professor‘of moral philosophy, and he always 
taught it as a branch of moral philosophy. 


We have thought we could not too strongly emphasize the distinction 
in method between Prof. Cairnes and Mr. Mill, on account both of the in- 
trinsic importance of this distinction and of the light it affords respecting Prof. 
Cairnes’s subsequent contributions to political economy. The present 
volume contains the results of many years of careful investigation con- 
ducted in the spirit of the extracts we have cited from the Dublin lJectares. 
Previously Prof. Cairnes had published a series of essays upon the ‘ Gold Ques- 
tion,’ in which he subjected the effects of the Californian and Australian dis- 
coveries to a masterly analysis, with the result of completely exploding the 
opinion that a depreciation of the currency could only show itself in a uni- 
form action upon all prices; au opinion which was, not long ago, well-nigh 
universal, representing the common assumption of the orthodox economists 
that an economical impulse administered anywhere will be propagated 
uniformly in every direction, through media all of absolute mobility and 


elasticity. Prof. Cairnes shows, on the contrary, that the subjects of an 


economical impulse may be very differently affected by it; aud as the 
result of a large induction he establishes, at least provisionally, the order of 
movement among the several principal classes of commodities, ¢.g., as 
between crude products ard manufactured goods; among the several classes 
of crude products, e.g., as between those of animal and those of vegetable 
origin ; and among the several classes of animal products, e.g., as between 
mutton and wool. 


It need not be said that such results become of vast 
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significance in the general theory of value, and in special theories of rents 
and wages. 

In the work now before us we have the premises of political economy 
widely extended as the result of many similar investigations by the author. 
We have space for but a single instance, and will select Prof. Cairnes’s discus- 
sion of the limitations of competition. According to the doctrine current 
among economists, the body of laborers, at least within’ the same country, 
are taken as constituting a homogeneous body of competitors : 

“That law” (the cost of production), says Prof. Cairnes, ‘is ordinarily 
regarded as a principle governing value universally, wherever it affects value 
at all: governing, that is to say, the value of certain classes of commodities 
in all exchanges ; sojthat, the conditions of their production being known, 
the law of their value is supposed to be known” (pp. 78, 79). 

Such would be the result as the assumption of general competition. 
Cairnes, however, sharply traverses this assumption : 


Prof. 


“‘ What we find, in effect, is not a whole population competing indiscri- 

minately for all occupations, but a series of industrial layers superimposed 
on one another, within each of which the various candidates for employment 
possess a real and effective’power of selection, while those occupying the 
several strata are, for all purposes of effective competition, practically 
isolated from each other” (p. 72). 
This doctrine of ‘‘non-competing industrial groups” Prof. Cairnes makes 
cardinal in his theory of value. He repeatedly (pp. 98-106) assigns to these 
“‘non-competing domestic groups” precisely the same practical isolation 
which had been previously shown to exist between independent nations. 
From this restriction of competition Prof. Cairnes concludes that 

“The exchange of all commodities provided by laborers belonging to the 

same industrial group or competing circle will be governed by the principle 
of cost ; this results necessarily from the fact that competition is effective 
within such groups or circles; but the exchange of commodities produced by 
Jaborers belonging to different groups or competing circles will, for the 
opposite reason, not be governed by this principle ” (p. 74). 
What, then, does govern what we may call group values—that is, prim- 
arily, the prices of the products of each group by turus, and, secondly, the 
wages obtained by the laborers within each such group? Prof. Cairnes 
auswers: Reciprocal demand. The doctrine may be thus stated: Group- 
values are governed by the demand of each group for the productions of all 
other groups, as against the demand of all other groups for what itself pro- 
duces ; the result of this play of forces being, that what may be called the 
exports of each group (the amount of products sold outside itself) discharge 
its liabilities to all other groups. 

“Whatever increases the demand of a given group for the products of 
outside, that is to say, non-competing industries, or (what comes to the 
same thing) whatever increases the supply of its products available for the 
purchase of the products of such industries, will, other things being the same, 
depress the prices of its products in relation to the prices of the products of 
the industries against which they are exchanged, and vice versa. While 
whatever increases the demand of the outside industries for the products of a 
given group will have the contrary effect, and will raise the level of its prices 
in relation to those of the non-competing groups with which it trades, and 
vice versa” (pp. 101, 102). 

We have contrived these quotations in order to show the boldness and 
thoroughness with which Prof, Cairnes carries out his doctrine of non-com- 
peting groups into the laws of prices and of wages. His precise classifica- 
tion of labor in this respect may not remain. A better survey may find 
more or other classes "than Prof. Cairnes provisionally enumerates, but the 
principle of the practical isolation, not of nations only but of classes of pro- 
cucers, is, we think, destined to be fully approved, and to become of great 
importance in “recasting”’ not “some considerable portion” only, but the 
whole of political economy. 


GAUTIER’S WINTER IN RUSSIA.* 

\ E have observed for some time past an increasing mania for translations. 

It is a very good fashion, but even the best things may be overdone. 
Of course, dull books should never be translated, but it by no means follows 
that because a book is clever it should be interpreted into another tongue. 
A book may be very clever in French or in German and very dull in English, 
and translation, intended as a compliment, may become in fact an unpar- 
donable injury. There are certain cases, indeed, in which it seems to us 
really immoral; when it deliberately encumbers a foreign language, namely, 
with books of a light and trivial order. Natives have a certain property in 
their language, and though we may regret their using it for frivolous pur- 
poses, one can hardly pretend to legislate against them. As a general thing, 
a people may be trusted to produce its own padding, and there is no good 
reason why our groaning English idiom should be weighted with exotic 


** A Winter in Russia. From the French of Théophile Gautier. By.M. M. Ripley.’ 
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commonplaces. A great many things are said in society which it is very 
well to hear ouce, if you happen to be sitting near the speaker; but he 
would be a very officious master of ceremonies who should insist on repeat- 
ing and propagating them. in so far as we may lay down a general rule in 
the case we should say that the books translatable were books of matfer, and 
books untranslatable books of manner. If the substance of a book is light 
and its chief attraction is in the way things are said, it had certainly better 
be left in the closely-fitting garment of the original. This, of course, limits 
very much the translation of merely entertaining and amusing books, but 
the restriction in such cases is especially wholesome. If a writer has nothing 
but sweetened froth to offer the public, it is well that he should at least have 
been at pains to beat his froth into the finest possible consistency ; and just 


so it is well that readers who have an appetite for the compound should be 


forced to take such exercise as is involved in a walk to the confectioner’s. 
To read such a writer as Théophile Gautier, for instance, is pure diversion, 
and a healthy-minded reader ought to pay for his pastime by making the 
very moderate effort required for reading him in the original. It is true that 
readers are becoming such abandoned Sybarites, and the aversion of the 
public at large to anything which compels attention to pause for an instant 
and touch her feet to the earth is so strikingly on the increase, that the 
“healthy mind” in question can be but rarely postulated. Gautier is pre- 
cisely one of the writers who are everything in their own tongue, and no- 
thing, or almost nothing, out of it. He is what the French call a fan 
and his fantasies are four-fifths verbal to one-fifth intellectual. Half the 
charm of his writing is in the mere curl and flutter of his phrase, as he un- 
reels it in long bright-colored ribands; but in an English version the air of 
spontaneity soon disappears, and this ceaseless play of style becomes rigid 
and awkward. 


éstisle, 


Moreover, Gautier chose his words with an extraordinary 
fineness of instinct, and in his pictures, as they stand, every hair-stroke tells, 


A translator rarely chooses the foreigu equivaleut with the care with which 


such an artist as Gautier selects the original term, so that the phrase must 
often be at best but a rough approximation to the author's. In each case 
the deflection is slight, but the difference in the whole is enormous. The 


house when it is finished is found to stand crooked. The translation before 
us is executed with commendable skill; its only fault is that it is a transla- 
tion. It will have rendered a serviee, however, if it sends a few readers te 
its untranslated companions. 

The ‘ Voyage en Russie’ is one of Gautier’s later works and not one of 
his best. It is not as full and compact as the ‘ Voyage en Espagne’ or 
‘Italia,’ the former of which has become in its way a sort of classic. Most 


of the writing is spread rather thiv, and the art of the bookmaker is a trifle 


obvious. But the book isa charming one, aud nothing approaching it in merit 
has been written on the outward face of things in Russia. Gautier was so 


true an artist that everything he wrote has a singular unity, and one may trust 
it from beginning to end to contain no false notes. 
are struck With such a masterly hand! 


And then the true notes 
As you close the ‘ Voyage en Rus- 
sie’ you seem to have before your eyes a sort of symbolic physical image 
composed of the white of glittering snows and the steely blue of northern 
air. The book isa verbal symphony on the theme Jrost. Gautier’s winter 
in Russia was apparently one of the happiest seasons of his life, and the 
reader feels the contagion of his deep good-humor—of his luxurious enjoy- 
ment of his holiday, his fine friends and their dusky hot-house drawing- 
rooms, and his sleigh-rides beside preity ‘“ Hyperborean ” countesses, muflled 
in twenty thousand franes’ worth of fur. He is the prince of travellers, 
taking the word in its simplest sense. He neither enquires nor investigates, 
nor dissents nor theorizes; he doesn’t care a straw for politics, and if you 
had no notions of your own on the subject, you would never learn from his 
pages whether the Muscovite Empire is an absolute monarchy or a radical 
republic. He simply travela—that is, he looks and enjoys. His business is 
only with what comes within the jurisdiction of the eyes; but never were a 
pair of eyes so vigilant. One feels that from the moment he takes his seat 
in the railway carriage, facing the engine and next to a window, it behooves 
Mother Nature to be on her good behavior: Burns's “ chiel” taking notes 
was nothing to this. He sees pictures where most people find mere dead 
surfaces, and where common e¥es find the hint of a picture he constructs a 
complete work of art. His fancy is always on the alert. Ifhe goes into an 
old crypt in the Kremlin at Moscow, he reflects that “here it was that, in 
an atmosphere heated to excess, the women, crouched in Oriental fashion 
upon piles of cushions, used to pass the long hours of the Russian winter 
looking out through the little windows to see the snow sparkle upon the 
gilded cupolas, and the ravens describe wild spirals around the belfries.” He 
was an admirable descriptive poet, but we lately heard it truly, although 
somewhat uncivilly said, that his powers of reflection were about equivalent 
to those of an intelligent poodle. There is something characteristic in the 
way he here brings his journey and his book to a close—the way that, the 
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Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited by Professor Plumptre, with Introductory No- 
tices by the late Professor Maurice and Dean Stanley. ‘Ihird edition, crown 8vo, 
S2 25. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. W. 
Archer Butler, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Edited by W. Hepworth Thompson, D.D., Master of Trinity College. Cambridge. 
(Revised by the Editor.) New and cheaper edition, in 1 vol 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN 
Piautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, M.A. 
flexions, Word Formation, etc., crown 8vo, €2 ; 
Prepositions, etc. (just published), crown Svo, $3 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCIE 
Language (French-English and English-French). Followed by a List of the 
Principal Diverging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and Historica} 
Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master at Harrow School. Square :2mo, 
half-morocco, $2 50. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 

Grammar, 
of London. 


IN RELATION 


Lent Lectures on the Seven Deadly Sin 


TO SOME 


By the Kev. 


Athenaum,1 


ondon, 


vo, price $5. 
LANGUAGE = from 

Part I., containing Sounds, In- 

; Part 11, containing Syntax, 


HISTORICAL ENGULISIT 
By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., President of the Philological Society 
1Smo, $1 25. 


** Macmillan’s Complete Classified Catalogue sent by post on receipt of 6 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


21 Astor 


Place, New York. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
NoveMBER 9, 1874. 
iy E bank statement on Saturday showed no important changes beyond an 
increase in loans of $3,108,000. The banks have made a gain of $158,- 
500 in their surplus reserve. The following shows the changes in the 
averages for the past two weeks: 


Oct. 31. Nov. 7. Differences. 
h(n . pcsbbend ‘abeedeeantdlondbbell 281,958,500 $285,066.500 Inc.. $3,108,000 
DC dt cneeehéebibsdhes Sieereqabenba 12,021,100 12,574,800 Inc.. 553,7 
RY SN is24cnd sess cnkadossatesdqns 59,621,609 59,451.700 Dec... 169,800 
en 225,852. 700 226.753,9 0 Inc.. 901,200 
GIO nin ncckndscecddacontesetadaha 25,057,000 25,082,400 Inc... 25,400 


The following shows the relations between the total reserve and the 
total liabilities : 


Oct. 31. Nov. 7. Differences. 
ON RSE eee ree eye ae $12,021,100 $12,574,809 Inc.. $553,700 
ON ar 59,621,600 59,451,700 Dec.. 169,900 
IE otis Pid peeaanasenean $71,612,700 $72.026,500 Inc.. $383,800 
Reserve required against deposits. ... 56) 463,175 a, Cre 
Excess of reserve abovelegal requirem’t, 15,179,525 15,388,025 Inc.. 158,500 


The stock market, as soon as the resu't of the different State elections 
was known, commenced to improve, and on Saturday the quotations indi- 
cated a recovery of from 1 to 2% per cent. on the entire list of stocks, the 
market closing at the highest point of the week. To-day a further advance 
took place, carrying prices from ly to 1 per cent. above those of Saturday, 
with every indication of a further advance. We have not ascertained that 
there is any combination or “ clique” engaged in moving the market. The 
professional speculators appear to be active buyers, but entirely on their 
individual accounts. We notice an improvement to-day in some of the in- 
vestment stocks, such as Illinois Central and Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, which have sold at 97 and 102%4 respectively. Adams Express has 





The following shows the extreme range of fluctuations in the principal 
stocks during the past week : 


Highest, Lowest. Highest. Lowest, 












New York Central.......... 1023, 101% | New Jersey Central ........ 106% = «106 
DE caccnianaencensecead 130 1293¢ | Michigan Central.... ..... FA's 13% 
errr cer arr tes 287, 96% | Union Pacific ......05 seers aby 337% 
eae R15, ae a eS error 10 955 
Wabash... ccs. ae 29 Hannibal and St. Joseph.... 263¢ 245 
Northwestern............0+. 39% 367g | Hannibal and St. Joseph pre- 
Northwestern preferred. ... 54 524 RST 2914 
Rock Island -- 9834 967g | Ohio and Mississippi. . 8055 27% 
Fort Wayne 92 7S RRR ee -- 115 11445 
St. Panl 32%¢ | Western Union Te'egraph.. 7934 78 
St. Paul prefe 504g | Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph 20 17% 
Pittsburg...... ee 8 aaa 4575 4336 
Delaware, Adams Express......... ... 118 1153¢ 
PR cnn ceudateannteda 10935 108 4g 


Government bonds have been active since Tuesday, but as the bulk of 
business is transacted in the offices of the large dealers the amount of busi- 
ness is by no means shown by the daily printed list of sales. Prices have 
been well maintained in spite of the changes in investments which have 
been going on, such changes being the result of the new turn in political 
affairs. 

State bonds during last week were quiet and dull, but to-day there was 
more activity in those of the Southern States, these being in demand by in- 
vestors, who look for a better management of the finances of those States which 
have lately passed into the hands of the taxpayers. At present prices 
there are apparently few bonds for sale, holders, of course, being influenced 
in holding on by the same reasons which encourage purchases. In railroad 
mortgages Union Pacifies have been the leading feature—the firsts advancing 
to 90. We have only to repeat that good railroad bonds are in demand, and 
that prices continue to hold firm. Sales of New York Central firsts were 
made at 110$ and 119%, with apparently no limit to the amount that would 
be taken at 110 and over. 

The gold market has been quiet, with the quotations confined between 





advanced to 119 bid. There is a report in circulation that the cash surplus 
of the Company, estimated at nearly 50 per cent. upon its capital, will be 


divided among the stockholders, 


110 and 11014. 
but notaing higher than 








A small premium has been paid for the use of cash gold, 


at the rate of 24g per cent. per annum. The Trea- 


sury will sell during the present month $500,000 gold each week. 





TO THE HOLDERS 


IV ‘ — OF THE 


FIRST-MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE OREGON 
AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD. 

The undersigned Trustees are prepared to purchase, 
for the Sinking Fund, a certain amount of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Oregon and California Railroad Com- 

any, and hereby invite offers of such bonds from 

olders. 

‘The lowest offers will be accepted u 
the available means which are derived from the sale of 
the Company’s lands ; but no proposals above par and 
accrued interest in gold will be considered. 

Communications stating amount and price of bonds, 
and marked ** Offer of Oregon and California Railroad 
Bonds,” may be addressed to the undersigned, care of 
the London and San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 
California. 

MILTON S. LATHAM, 
WILLIAM MORRIS, 
FAXON D. ATHERTON, 

San Francisco Sept. 1, 1874. 


HE TWELVE APOSTLES. 
Twelve separate, full-length figures, designed 
and engraved by Hans Sebald Beham. This dis- 

tinguished artist was born at Nuremberg, a.p. 1500, and 
belonged to the school of Albert Diirer. He possessed 
genius and a ready invention. His drawing is correct, 
and the expression of his heads admirable. His copper- 
plates are executed ertirely with the graver, in an un- 
commonly correct and delicate manner. 

One set of the ubove beautiful prints will be sent to 
any address on receipt of two dollars. One impression 
will be sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Also, by the same artist, a full-length figure of Christ 
ascending—sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Jt should be distinctly understood that the above im- 
pressions are er from the rat plates. 

Address GEORGE GOODWIN & CO., Box 1,984, 
Boston, Mass. 

All orders should be aistinctly written—including 
Name, Town, County, ard State. 


to the amount of 


t Trustees. 





THIRD THOUSAND. 


OLDEN WITH THE CORDS. 


By the author of ‘ Shiloh.’ 517 pp. $e. 


**A good story and well worth perusal. The plot is 
enaselingl clever, and the characters are well con- 
ceived.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘* Mrs. Jay is a writer of a great deal of natural power, 
and of a good deal of originality; and her forte lies in 
her management of the development of her plot, which 
she succeeds in keeping interesting with all its intrica- 
cy.”— The Nation. 


1zmo, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., PuBLisHERs, 


713 Broadway, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TERMS: In advance, one insertion, four cents B 4 
word ; five insertions, three cents per word, each. he 
enclosure of a stamped and addressed envelope will se- 
pe i a box, to which communications may be 
addr s 











PROFESSIONAL. 


A Yale Graduate of experience will In- 
struct private pupils in the Classics or in Mathematics. 
Address Yate, 43 Lexington Avenue. 





A German Gentleman, Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, who has studied modern languages at the Uni- 
versities of Breslau and Berlin. and then spent several 

ears in England and France, desires to give instruction 
n German and French language and literature. His 
—— experience, certificates, and references will 
¢ found satisfactory. Address E. $., P. O. Box 4807. 





A Physician of Several Years’ Experience 
wishes to travel with an invalid. Speaks German and 
French, and can give good reference. Address Box P., 
Nation Office. 





An Experienced Teacher, practical and 
familiar with the best German methods, will give lessons 
in English branches, French, and German. The lady is 
well recommended by prominent citizens. Address 
Musica, Box M., Nation Office. 





Water-Color Lessons, by Miss Susan 
Hate. Studio, 64 Boylston Street, Boston. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 
Colleges, Academies, Schools, Amateurs, 


supplied with Minerals, Fossils,and Shells. E. Seymour, 
2 _ 5 Street, New York. Reference: Professor 
na, Yale. 








School of Mines, Columbia College.— 
Courses in Mining and Civil Engineering, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, Assaying, etc., etc. Send 4 
catalogue. C. F. CHanpvier, Dean of Faculty, East 
Forty-ninth Street, New York. f 


Collegiate Academy, No. 729 Sixth Ave- 
nue, opposite Reservoir Park. S. A. Farrand and D. S. 
Everson, Principals. Reopens September 23. Great pains 
are taken to teach boys how to study. The Principals 
devote their whole time to giving personal instruction. 











| ss SPECIAL NOTICES. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Home, with suitable care and instruc- 
tion, for six boys. Rev. J. Turrs, Monson, Mass. 





Meadville Theological School.—The next 
academic year begins September 15, and continues 
forty weeks. Candidates are required to have a good 
English education. Students who devote themselves 
to the Christian ministry are by the charter of the 
school entitled to the same privileges without regard to 
religious creeds. Beneficiary aid is given to worthy 
students who are in need. Application may be made to 
Rev. A. A. Livermorg, Meadville, Pa. 

School for Boys.—Opens September 21, 
30, 541, and 543 Fifth Avenue. HK. A.Guispans and D, 

EACH, jr., Principals. 
~ teenies cision 
FOR SALE. 

The Deluge.—A Pamphlet showing that 
the earth once had an Aqueous Ring, sent to any one 
for 25 cents. Address J. N. Va, Westtour School, 
Chester Co., Pa. 











A Reputable, agreeable, and lucrative in- 
door business, of permanent end increasing iaterest, 
already in successful operation in several cities, where it 
is endorsed and patronized by many of the most promi- 
nent residents, may be established with a moderate 
capital in any city or town. It is qepetaly adapted to 
Physicians, or those having Medical knowledge or taste, 
or to those interested in Physical Culture, but may be 
conducted by any one. For detailed information, ad- 
dress ‘*Hgattu-Lirt Company,” 46 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 





Anstie Memorial Fund.—Subscriptions to 
the Fund for the benefit of the family of the late Dr. F. 
EK. Anstie will be received by MacmiL_an & Co., No. a1 
Astor Place, New York. 





7, 
ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
Art, No. 123 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
The Museum will be open daily, Sundays excepted 
from 10 a.m. to5 p.m. Gallery of pictures by old 
masters: Loan collection of pictures and other art objects ; 
Cesnola collection of cy ote antiquities. Admission 
goats. MONDAYS FREE. Catalogues can be had at the 
useum. 








OOXKS.—Catalogue of Books relating 
to America, Indians, etc. 
sentona 

W Gowans, 120 


Just published and 
lication. E. W. NASH, Successor to 
assau Street, New York. 
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